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ABSTRACT 

This book is designed to help educators design and 
plan curriculum on women's studies. It focuses on the curriculum 
changes needed to eliminate sex role stereotypes and presents a new 
model for achieving psychological androgyny--a climate in which men 
and women will be able to develop freely without the inhibitions and 
constraints of sex roles. Although women's studies on the college 
campus are examined, the primary focus is on grades K-12. It is 
determined that at th€ pre-college level, students form concepts not 
only through subject matter, but also through teacher and 
administrator attitudes, patterns of staffing, ai»d male/female 
dif ferentation in career counseling and extracurricular activities. 
Unless direct teaching is accompanied by indirect learning, attempts 
to change stereotypes will be futile. Separate chapters examine the 
needs for a women's studies curriculum, discuss the theory and 
practice of sex role development, present a new model created to 
answer these needs, and make suggestions for implementation of th.e 
model. Methods for the integration of women's studies within specific 
subject ateas, within the administration, the counseling department, 
industrial and vocational education, and extracurricular activities 
form the major portion of the book. The necessity of integrating 
women's studies into curriculum courses is addressed to schools of 
education. Definitions of such terms as sex role stereotyping, 
sexism, and sex role socialization are clarified. (KC) 
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Sex role blt'reotvpmg the problem lo which 
women's studies h pari of the i^olulion < llforls 
10 eliminale sex role slereol>pmg n\ the school 
ha\e gained momenlun) over the past few \ears. 
the meaniogb allached lo the term "womenb 
sUidies" have iiicreai>ed Thib book h designed lo 
help educators decide what uonjcn's studies 
should consist of in llieir school systems 

Women6 SutdtCi advocates the teaching of the 
changing roles of men and women because the\ 
are a fact of modern life, and the\ will have an im- 
pact on tfie wa> in which today's students define 
their world. A major long-term goal of women's 
studies as a separate topic may be to create its ow n 
obsolescence When textbooks and materials in 
schools do nut reflect a stereotyped image of e. \ 
sex, and when courses of stud> and extracurricular 
activities do not har[)<)r underUing as well as overt 
assumptions about the sex roles, then women\ 
studies IIS a special topic of discussion will not be 
so urgent 

W omen's Studies ijives separate conMderatior> 
to K-12 proiiranis. and liigfier education .ip- 
proaches Tlie authors discuss the need for cbaniie 
in tfie se\ roles, tlie theor> and practice of sex role 
development, and present "\ New Model"' witfi 
suiigestions for its implementation Direct and in- 
direct examples are offered for each specilie cur- 
riculum area 

This report tn \'E\'>s Deiclofymcuts in 
Classr(j(nn Instruction series is bv Gad Gliomas 
Mcl.iire PlaihiiMii C*oc»rdinat(>r for the ^tudv tor 
Postseeondarv PlaiiMinii for the Nortrachtion.i! 
Learner rn low .i and John V\' Mcl.ure \\so<.iale 
ProtcNso'^ in f'lhKMtiofi I'lu* I niversilv ol lovva 
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1. Introduction: Women s Studies K-12 



This book is fociiseci on llu* curriculum chanj^cs ncccicci to 
climioalc sex role stereotypes and on a new model for achie\inj^ 
psychological androg\n\ l)\ means of \n omens sluciies I'he 
acliicvemenl of psvchologie^il androg\ii\ — a climate in Nsliicli men 
and women will l)e al)le to develop frecl) witliout tlic inliil)itions 
and constraints of sex roles — is onr underlying concerii. 

As efforts to elm;mate sex role stereot>pmg in tlie schools ha\e 
gained momentum over the past few \ears. tlie meanings attached 
to the term "women s studies" lia\e iiureased, Flicrefore tliis hook 
IS designed to lielp educators decide what women's studies sliould 
consist of in their scliool s\ stems. 

Women's studies are not limited to a stud\ of the histor\ of 
women Nor are the\ made up of content strict l> for women. 
Women's studies not onl\ ma\ but should be taught for bo\s as well 
as giris. b\ men as well as w omen 

Women's studies are not a fad an\ more than predominant l> 
nule historv or vocational training for l)o\s lias been a fad Chang- 
ing roles of men and women should be taught l)ecaiise tlie\ are a 
fad of modern life tltat has an impact on the wa\ in which today's 
students define their world Wc ' uiinot dictate toda\ tlie relation- 
ship between the sexes tomorrow. Init we can e(|Uip students to 
think about the kind of relationslups tlie\ would like and the degree 
of androg\n\ nearest to tlie ideals of dernocracv We can help tliern 
an'»^./e the tradition tliat lias kept women in low-pa\ing. low -status 
jobs, that has prevented all Init the most talented women from 
developing self-confidence and self-esteem, and that has 
contributed to vsomen s feelings of powerlessness and self-sacri- 
ficiiig passivilv V\e can portrav a more realistic Mew of wonieii s 
potential and oi their past contnl)Utions 

Kverv l)oy and girl should see realitv in school activities Heality 
about wernen's lives m histor\ has l)een missing Men's and 
women's lives are cliariging m l)asic wa\s. and the changing reality 
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WOMKN'S STlfDIKS 

should he nWcvicil in sdiool-rclalod atiivilies Girls should 
experience parent and teacher expectations for their futures in as 
great diversitv as bo\s. The> should dexelop nit crests to match their 
individual aptitudes instead of their gender— interests that extend 
to mathematics, science, political science, mechanics, rnedi -inc. 
engineering, and law Girls should experience positive rewards and 
reinforcement from their peers and significant adults for their par- 
ticipation \i\ activities at>pical of wonen The\ should learn to l>e 
assertive, io he comfortable with the prospect of sharing household 
chores and child rearing, and to see multiple life-slvles from which 
to choose 

Bovs should learn about nurturanc, famiK luing, and nutrition, 
and tlicx should learn to feel comfortable with the expression of a 
uitler range of emotions. Bo\s should learn to view women and girls 
in a positive light, seeing females as individuals who have a diversitv 
of interests, abilities, and \ ahies, and w ho share equal rights and ex- 
pectations m career planning Bovs should have freedom from sanc- 
tions against their participation in activities previouslv considered 
atypical for their sex, and thev should learn to acknowledge and ap- 
preciate Hitelligence in girls Males should be encouraged to derive 
some of their sense of personal identitv frorn healthv human rela- 
tionships, from hobbies, and from domestic skills as well as from 
career ()nc!itat.;)ns 

We can facilitate the growth of both sexes toward greater 
development of their own uni(|ue ca.pabilities rather than toward 
those traits previouslv viewed as acceptal)le onlv for one sex or the 
other Conforniitv to sex role standards has limited both sexes in 
their, repertoire of appropriate l)eha\u)rs and responses and limited 
sclf-cxprcssion to stereotyped patterns Women's studies should en- 
courage bovs and girls to ac(|uire character traits and to respond to 
situations m wavs that promote elfective results and contrilnitc to 
self-estccrn 

Women's studies cannot be adequatelv taught without recogniz- 
ing that wonicn often face not onlv sex discrimination but also op- 
pression or exclusion of some other tvpe as well A critical feature of 
women's studies is the overlap with studies of racial, ellinic, and 
mmoritv groups, mchiding the handicapped and the oppressed 
Cultural patterns affect women dilfereritiv from one group to 
another, vet each contains rnanv useful and powerful analogies for 
women (ainnar Mvrdal retogiii/ed this fact vears ago in his classic 
work, Aitwruan Dilnnnui^ on the Black American experience * 



Introdiiitwn 

As slmk'nt.s Ih'Coiiic auan^ of iUv general \\a\s in wliicli llioir own 
lives are alFccird \)\ sv\ role slrrcot\ pes, {Ucy will l)c bctlrr 
equipped lo undersland llie subtle \\a>s in wlueh se\ roles differ 
among various cultural t^roups 'I'liese different cultural groups nia\ 
begin their pursuit of psxehologieal aiKlrot^MiN from different 
points, niove at different speeds, use different ruetliods. and aeliieve 
vaning results, but the promise i)f fuller, rielier, and freer lixes is tlie 
same 

WfuU Arc \Vonhni\ Studies K-12.'' 

It is easier to define women's stutlies on tlie college level tlian 
women's studies K-12 At the college lexel women's studies are 
courses, or programs of stud\, a[)out the liistor\, sociologN, eco- 
nomics, and welfare of women, usualK m [\iv eonti-xt of strategies 
for improxing tlie status of women and for eluninatiiig se\ role 
stereotypes \t the secoiular\ le\el sue!i units and courses also exist, 
and there are related lessons at tlie elenientar\ le\el 

But though tins t\[)e of currieuhiin forms a \er\ significant part 
of women's studies K-12. it does not form tlie whole Crade school 
and secoridar\ students partiei[)ate in a far more \ aned instructional 
process than college students Students K-12 learn not jUst from 
lessons specifiealb designed to tcacli students al)out the roles and 
eonlril)utions of women 'l'lie\ also learn al)out tlie status of women 
and gids from the attitutles of their teacliers: fruiu course reijuire- 
menls, from staffing [)at(erns m the seliools, from s|)ecial reeogni- 
lions and eneouragements, and from t^e differential treatment of 
nudes and females in all seliool activities and materials 

Students learn from direct leaching al)out tlie changing roles of 
both sexes and sex role stereotx ping, and such direct teaching 
should l)e a part of e\er\ leachfr s lesson plans and ever\ 
counselor's group uuidance sessions Hut direct teaching will not 
suffice if indirect iiK ssages about the role and status of women belie 
these messages 

Tiiless w omen are porlra\ed in elenientarx sc^ietice hooks as mak- 
ing \alua[)le contributions to tliat field, a course in high school 
wirch calls attention to sutli contrilMitions ma\ ha\e little impact in 
encouraging girls to consider career^ m science tf social studies 
teachers acknowledtje the role of women u. soeietx onl\ in a 
women's studies course. the\ rna\ inad\ertentl\ accord women the 
status of a special interest grou[) i(>(|uiring a modicum of attention in 
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WOMAN'S srroiis 

ii discipliiir wind) ()llior\Ms(» tUwh with iiiorr irnporliml manors 
The coiileiil of woiiioii s shiclics ma\ fall upon mirc^teplive ears If it 
is prestMitccI oiiK iii a special course or unit soiuewliere prior to 
graclualioi) 

Woiueu's slucli(^s\ llieii should appear as direct teachiuj^ and 
counseliug. hut perhaps e\ei) luorc important l\. the> should also 
appear as indirect learning VVoineirs studies arc hoth curricular and 
extracurricular studies and activities, and the\ must he comprehen- 
sive because all aspects of the* school experience are affected. 
Womeirs studies K-12 should he carefulK integrated into all seg- 
ments of the curriculum, into teacher Ix^havior. into guidance 
procedures, and into administrative policv Women's studies K-12 
sliould he so well integrated into instnictional procedures and 
scliool policies that students will seldom he ahle ♦() recognize that a 
special eifort liad to 1k» made to acknowledge the other half of the 
liumaii race 

Women s studies ina\ ii. elude 

1 A di'Hcnssioii in an eighth grade industrial class ahout careers ni 
science. (Migineering and teehnoloi:\ 

2 A hod\-hnildmg program with a|ual encourag(^ment forgirls 

o An e\(^rcis(^ for lourth graders m counting the mimhers and 
t\pes of activities m which each se\ participates in a given 
cliapter of a inatluMnatics or spelling hook 

•1 A reading lesson in a junior liigli language^ arts class ahout tlie 
effects of s(^\ist language 

.*) A dri\(^r education class which distusses the effects of sexist 
jokes on male am' female drivers 

() A \ocationai education teathcr s encouraging remarks to a girl 
w ho IS mleresti^d in auto meeliaincs 

7 A lihrar\ displav of hooks al)OMt women in malliematics 

S \n asseinhls program al)out the Women's I iitc^riiational Y(Mr 

\ [ndletm hoard ahont the tlianginu lolcs of men and women 

10 \ lesson III a psschologs class ahout men and women and at- 
titudes towarti success 

Todas a transition period exists m man\ schools Women's 
studies are ottvral as separate units. special-mterest-da\ topics, and 

10 
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N Introduction 

full-fledged courses I'hcsc forms rcHeol llic shapes of college 
courses, luit their separaleness iuul lljeir eiupljasis on women nia\ he 
the cause of the cries (jf "reverse sexism" js Black studies wore once 
accused of being the cause of "counter racisnj *' 

A major long-ternj goal of women's studies as a separate topic 
may he to create its own ohsolescence If llie luslorx and sociolog) 
of wcmien were adequatel> reflected in tlje social studies eurricuhun, 
if textbooks and materials in all classes did not reflect a stere(Jt\ped 
image of eacli sex. if courses of stud\ and extracurricular activities 
did not harbor underUing as well as overt assunjptions about tlie 
role of women as distinct from tlje role of njen, tlien wonu'n's 
studies as a separate topic might not lie so urgent When re\ ised cur- 
riculum materials and processes are integrated into science, 
matliematics. industrial education. Ani-rican histor\, and otiier 
parts of the course of siud\. keeping women's studies organized into 
large, aggregate^units will no longer l)e necessar\ 

If women did not face a jol) market w here tlie\ are often liired in 
token representation and later ignored h\ "old Inglier-ups. if 
every otiier newsstand and man\ conmiereials on television did not 
proclaiia women to be weak and confused objects for exploitation, 
then women s studies could disappear into the w oodwork of the cur- 
riculum. 

But tliis integration is not likel\ to occur fcr some lime. After all, 
tlje problem of stereoKped sex roles touclies upon all of our lives, 
male and female Changes in these roles affect the cognitive struc- 
tures around wliicli we have organized most of what we know af)oul 
liuinanily since earliest cliildhood K\en if wo as educators eould 
reorganize our own psvelies and our classrooms to present women's 
studies in tlie l)esl wa\ imaginal)le, we would still Ik» working with 
students who have l)een exposed to sex slereotvped assumptions 
since birtli, wIjo have growi up with sexisl television programnmig 
and commercials, who use lil)raries full of Inased l)ooks and ma- 
terials, and vUio have lieard parents sa> 'Bovs will l)e l)(;\s " and 
Nice girls don't do tliat 

The task bi^fore us is immense 
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2. Need for (Changes in Sex Holes 



Sex roles .is n^id cultural uistitutions jppi^ar to ha\(* outlived 
llicir ijs( fulness I'hc loiiicpt of s( \ r(»l( s has Ix'cn defined as the in- 
stitutioiiali/.cition of those In'haMors. \alu(*s, attitud(*s. aud expect*!- 
tioti.s uliich a ^ouet\ regards as appropriate for one se\ <»r the other 
Sex roles lueaii a cIimmoji of Ld)or tlhil presumes basic functions are 
assigned to. cind niana^iui h\ . [H'ople socialized and trained to 
perfornj th(»in As tunes have (handed, peoph* no lonjier h\e m) 
clos(> to the niarii^ir' if phssical surM\al. and the division of labor 
assocMt((l with chilli Ikmhii^. nursing, and rearing luis hec(»nieless a 
iultu»<il acioinniodatioh to a hiolo^iial reahtx and more a \iolation 
of other aspects of human hiolo^s and culture 

In tluir cultural analssis of sex roles and lh<* sehot)l in *i recent 
issue of the y(/Jir?/(i/ o/ Ti(U lu r L(lu( atiou. I,ee jnd dropper ask us 
tt) loiisider the iikiiin men and women \\h(t. for reasons of tempera- 
ment or tr<nninu. 4ire unsnited to their designated se\ roles and 
assnnn thein with ure<it difiiiultx or fail to jssnme them at 4i!l, thus 
(riattiiii stress for theniseKes and soiiets ' Stres\ is also crcMted 
wh( ri SOI let \ aw ards a luiilier status to one sex tli«in to the oth(*r Sex 
rul(*s threaten the ftdl de\( lopnient of liiiman resources because 
people are restricted b\ ctiltiiral presi ri|)ti(, i> rather tlhui b\ indi- 
\idiial aptitudi or iiu rit Lee «md (ir(»pp( r also point out tha^ tradi 
tioikil notions of s(\ role ha\e been cluillen^ed b\ chan^(»s in 
ctMileinpoiar*. life ' 

!2 
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Changes in Tcchnologij 

New appliances^ doUiilt^i dinH lions^ and recipes Iuinc made i( 
possible for men and women lo share lionieniakin^ roles lnc!nslr\ 
has devclopiui niaclunes and processes wineli longer r<'(|inre 
large ouUays of physical slrenj^lli and unionnnon ai^iliu For 
example, dnrinj; World War 11 Ihc sliiplnnKiinj; companies dra- 
malicallx ahcrcd Mieir assend)l\ lines for llir eon\enienee of Uie 
women workers. Mie "Rosie Miv Hivelers " 

Tech no log) has enormous l> affected lieahh A(l\atU(»s m 
contraception, sterili/ation. and abortion ba\e had an impiut u[>on 
birth rates and upon attitudes tow aril se\iialit\ as a rcerealional pur- 
suit as \\ell as a procreational necessit\ Women ha\e'l>ecn ahle t.) 
take more effective control of their own IxKlies as a result. New 
diaj^nostic techni(jues and treatments in nutrituui and niedicMic 
have reduced th'' terrors of childlnMrmg. brought renewed liop<' to 
victims of disease, and helped to increase the life e\pc etam> of both 
sexes. The percentage of Americans o\er ag(» G5 has mereasrd. and 
most of these older Americans are women. 



Changes in ihc Culhtral In^tUiiilons of Marriage and 
Family 

\llernali\e forms of marriage and famiK ha\e a[)peare<l m 
American societ) In Tlu I'tttun of \furna*Jit Jessie Ik'rnard outlines 
seNera! Iife-st\les uuluding privatized h(»mes. cooperative 
households, communal neighborhoods or ttunmunities. aiul coai- 
muiial households ^ 

Concurrent developments uichide experimental and contractual 
arrangements of living together and an an (derating divorce rate 
Lee and (Iropper note tlire(* efhnts from increases m divorce, first, 
our view that marriage is a lifelong arrangement is undeigoing revi- 
sion, sec(?iid, remarriage and shifts in faiiiilv membership are set ii as 
a normal occurnMiee, and tbirtK the single parent fanuK has be- 
C(Jmea more sigiiific'aiit phenomenon 

Women and World of Work 

The present era of fennnism is not the first tune that women have 
apfK'ared iiiiiidustr> outside the home The Hevolutionarv U'ar. the 
Ca\i\ W.ir. and World War s 1 and 1! brought critical demands for 
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labor, and manv wonini entered unaccu.sloined occupations. 
Indeed, the percent<iges of women in a nuinlxT of traditional fields 
such as education. Iiave declined since the 1920's. 

Statistics from the Women's Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor show that more than 40 percent of women work. Men are no 
longer the sole breadwnmers for their famihes— if such was e\er the 
case Women are hoth raising families and working in a variet> of ar- 
rangements Some stay home during child rearing \ears w hile others 
continue their outside jobs. A few couples are experimenting with 
sharing one job equally. 

These changing work patterns have nian\ implications for child 
nurturing and f(»r relations between the sexes. The continued health 
and \igor of older .\mericans ia also quite possibK affected » and it is 
the hypothesis of some physicians that hecause older American men 
ha\e k»en sex stereotyped they dissociate themselves from day-to- 
clav activities following retirement. These men demonstrate a 
smaller rangt of acti\ity because, for example, they see no reascm to 
d(» the grocer\ shopping or to purchase a present for a grandchild as 
rt ad il\ 4s their wives do If greater sharing of roles does occur in the 
future, older men max stay acti\e and healthy and li\e to a greater 
age than heretofore 



Familiar to most of us b\ now is the basic statement of Tith* IX of 
the Kdncation Anieridments of 1972 which rCads- 

\o person shall, on the basis of sex, Ix* excluded from partici- 
pation, he denied the benefits of. or he subjected to discrimi- 
nation under any education program or activity receiving 
federal financial assistance ' 

Less familiar. \et morecbrectly rele\ant is the Kegulaticm to im- 
plement Tide IX. the first phase of which i^ecnne effective July 21, 
1975^ This Regulation outlines criteria for achie\ing compliance 
With Title IX 

The Woinen s f\dncational Kquity^'Act of 1974. which had its 
rides and regulations published in 1976, authorized a three-year 
federal program of federal grants aiul contracts to further educa- 
tional e(|uit\ for women''' Kven those educational agencies not 
n ^ ( i\ing grants or o'litratts through this effort will stand to henefit 
bt taus« of this progran^ s e!n[)hasis on national capacity building. 

C*nninHinit\ groups in many states have worked to call attention 
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Seed for Changes 

to the need for wonuMi's studies in scliools, Vor e\atupk\ it! 1971 a 
coalition of 42 women's riglils groups in IVnnsv I \ ania w as successful 
in getting their state's Department of Kducation to estal)lisli a task 
force U) develop policies and programs tliat would eliminate 
systematic sex discrimination in scliools. John C Pittinger. the 
states Commissioner of Education, issued a memorandum .sliortlv 
after he took office in 1971 urging educators to seek ways to en- 
courage equal opportunity for women and meml)ers of racial 
minorities in educational agencies witli which his office had 
contracts.^ Tliis pressure was intended to reach to the local districts 
Today school offimls are feeling tliat pressure. Similar actions hy 
feminists in otiier slates have affected hotli legal and extralegal 
chajige. 

Decade for Women: I976-S5 

The United Nations proclaimed 1975 International Women's 
Year The objective of tlie Year was to launcli a cooperati\e effort 
among women of the world to define a world c.r societ) in which 
w omen could participate full\ in ecorumiic. social, and political life, 
a^'id to devise plans for achieving sucli a goal A ten-\ear World Plan 
of Action grew out of the Jul\ 1975 meeting in Mexico Cit\. The 
united Nations lias proelaitned 1970-85 iUe Decade for Women and 
/during this lime the ol)jecti\es of tlie Internatiorial Women's Year 
will serve as guidelines for action. The World Plan of Action has 
outlined minimum goals for the first five \ears (1975-80) tliat in- 
clude, increased civic educatioti for women, coeducational 
technical and vocational trairnng. eifual access to education at e\er> 
level, increased employment opportunities for women, reduction of 
unempfoyment and greater efforts to elirntnate discrimination in 
employment, greater participation of women in policymaking posi- 
tions at all levels, increased provision for I alth education, nutri- 
tion, family education, and family planning, recognition of the eco- 
nomic value of women's work in the lionie. in food production and 
W^.arketing. and in voluntary activities, and direction of formal, in- 
formal, and lifelong education toward the re-evaluation of men and 
women in order to insure their full realization as individuals hi tlie 
family and in society 

Kducational goals outlined in the World Plan of Action for the 
Decade for Women incorporate major goals of the women's nio\ ce- 
ment that emerged in this country during the first half of the 1970*s 
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WOMKN S STl'DIKS 



For f\amplt\ I lie World iMan calls for new Irxlhooks and school 
materials to reflect new alliliuie.s toward roles of men and women in 
societv and to reflect an inia^t^ of women in positive and participa- 
tor) role.s in ;»()ciet\ \'ocational and career guidance programs 
should enct)urage both bo\s and girls to select careers according to 
their real aptitudes rather tlian according to sex role stereot\pes, 
Scholarsliips and stud\ grants sliould Ix* e({uall\ a\ailable to both 
sexes. Women wishing to return to work after step[)ing out to raise a 
faniil) should find help readil) available, f^esearch to identif\ dis- 
criminatorv practices in echication and new teaching teclini(jues to 
correct them are urged. Wonien's studies represent organized efforts 
of educators to encourage such research and to incorporate new 
teaching techiiKjues as well as new content into the classroom. 
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3. Women's Studies on the College Campus 



For the past decade the term "\v omen's studies " has meant a 
course, sometimes a program of courses, usuall\ on a college 
campus. The term has conu intocomnu>n usage because of obvious 
discrepancres betsveen the currcfit content of education and that 
needed to acknosvledge fulls the dignit> and human worth of 
women. According to Howe and Ahhini, the central ideas of ' 
women's studies are sex bias and the status of women ' Courses in 
women's studies have examined women's historv, their contempo- 
rary condition, and their prescrilx^d sex roles, frequent !> in the 
context of strategies for change in th lives of both sexes and in 
societal institutions Women's studies courses are built on tim 
premise that women have l)een both stereotvped and ignored b> 
mediators of the culture On college campuses such courses have 
supplied new knowledge about women, their contributions, their 
unrealised potential, and their new visions of and preferences for 
the future. The rapid grow th of women's studies on college 
campuses is reflected in the fact that bt»tween the \ears 1971 and 
1973 the number of courses increased from GOO to over 2,000.^ B\ 
1975 more than 5,000 courses on women's studies had been identi- 
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WOMEN'S STUDIFS 

Women s Studies in Schools of Education 

According to a 1974surve> of 1,200 inslitulions of teacher educa- 
lion by the Resource Center on Sex Holes in Education, at least 184 
women's studies courses have been or are being offered in teacher 
preparation programs* This number represents rapid growth since 
1970 when The Clearinghouse on Women's Studies could identify 
only four such courses in teacher preparation programs 

Four primary emphases characterizing women's studies courses 
offered in schools or colleges of education are described and cri- 
tiqued by McCune and Matthews as follows. 

1 General awareness or consciousness raising 

2. Understanding the socialization process 

3 Understanding historical, legal, and professional issues 

4 Kxamining or modifying instructional practices 

Although the four courses provided valuable beginnings, the re- 
viev\ers note several limitations. Male sex role socialization and 
stereorvping has be.n iiiadequatelv considercxi Behavioral science 
research and knowledge have been inadequately translated into im- 
plications for educatuMial theory, practices, and reform Significant 
trends or developments m educational theory or practice (e g . indi- 
vidualized instruction) have seldom been applied to the elimination 
of sex role stereotyping or discrimination The development and ap- 
plication of relevant educational skills have been unduly subor- 
dinated to the promotion of personal grov\lh of students in the 
courses DcMred obji ctives and outcomes for schools, classrooms, 
and pupils have iit)t Ixmmi ade(iuatelv addrcvssed Cultural, racial, 
ethnic, and s()cit)-ecorn>mu differences related to sex role stereotyp- 
ing need to be nu)re fully covered Courses have suffered because 
professional literature in tlu^ field of educition often does not reflect 
existing knowledge of sex role stereotyping and discrimination The 
elective nature of the courses and the lack of integration of the rele- 
vant content lhrt)u«hout the education curriculum mean that only 
limited niimlx*rs of educators benefit 

As a part of their review of women's studies in colleges o^ educa- 
tion. McCune and Mattlu^ws make several recommendations for 
teacher ( diicators Tirsl. all faculty members sliould be involved in 
delmeatiiig and applying sex role issue content relevant to educa- 
tion and should partuipatc in the development of plans to insure 
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College Campus 

that such information is included in the proscribed curriculum 
Second, students should learn about the implications of sex role so- 
cialization for schools The\ should learn to develop nonsexist cur- 
riculum, to engage in nonsexist classroom interaction and manage- 
ment, and to participate in nonsexist administrative practices 
Students should learn to work effeetiveK with the communit) and 
with other professional educators to accomplish necessar\ change 
Third, an adequate number of courses should be developed in the 
colleges of education to accomplish these goals for students 
Fourth, faadtv members should update their own knowledge and 
skills. Fifth, facultv should encourage in-ser\ice and conMnumg 
education among educators in the field 
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4. Definitions, Concepts, and Theories 



Definilit)ns of sexism, sex role socialization, and sex role 
stereotypes have been standardized recently in regulations govern- 
ing the award of federal funds appropriated for the Women's 
Educational Equity Act of 1974.' Sexism, according to those regula- 
tions, means the collectit)n of attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors that 
reflect stereotyping or differentiation betNseen the sexes on any basis 
other than physiological differences. In the context of schools, the 
term refers to those policies, practices, and activities that overtly or 
covertly structure both the development t)f girls and boys as well as 
the patterns of governance and employment Sex role socialization, 
according to the same regulations, refers to the differential 
processes and experiences used to prepare males and females for the 
roles that society defines as being appropriate for their sex Sex role 
stereotypes derive from assumptions that because females and males 
share a common gender, they also share common abilities, interests, 
values, and roles The socialization process by which children and 
adults are prepared tt) occupy vanous roles is deserilx^d by the same 
regulation as an accumulation of life experiences that transmits the 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills tt) perform functions necessary for 
these roles The socialization of young children as they are being 
prepared to carry out a complex collection of economic, social, 
physical, political, and psychological roles as adults is often de- 
liberate and readily obsersable Much of adult socialization is subtle 
and unnoticed because it consists of continued reinforcement for al- 
ready learned roles, even though it may become extremely focused 
and explicit in situations sshere the learning of new roles or skills is 
ru*cessary 

The shift in the values of our society is clearly illustrated in the 
rise to popular understanding of these terms and their definitions. A 
feu years ago educators promoted the concept of sex role develop- 
ment because they placed a high \ajue on aajuiring the pat^terns of 
behavior, skills, or attitudes defined bv our culture as sex appro- 
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Definitiotui, Concepts, and Theories 

priale Now man\ of the same educators are acknowledging the 
serious limitations placed on each sex l)\ these cultivated sex roles 

Behaviors, skills, or attitudes equalK appropriate to both sexes 
are» by definition, not related to sex roles, but those associated with 
one sex more than tlie otiier are referred to as sex-typed. The 
unwritten rules determining which behaviors, skills, and attitudes 
are sex-l>ped and whicli are not liave be(Mi called «\v role stan- 
dards.^ The term **masculiuit\" refers to tlie culturall> defined sex 
role standard for males, and "femimuity" refers to the culturally 
defined sex role standard for feniales 

Sex role standards are culturally determined notions that extend 
beyond the biological distinctions between males and females 
Many of us are aware of the efforts of Maccob\ and others who 
•evaluated hundreds of studies of sex differences in order to de- 
termine which of these differences are real and which are m\tlncal.' 
Unlike physical differences, most of tlie psychological differences 
between the two sexes seem to be tied to tlie culturally defined sex 
role standards of masculinity and femininity 

One exception seems to be the tendency of boys to be more ag- 
gressive than girls, both physically and yerbalK, tliough l)()th sexes 
become less aggressive as tl\ey mature Differences between sexes ui 
verbal ability, mathematical reasoning, and spatial ability also ap- 
pear at various times, but they are not consistent at all age ley els. 
Waber has recentl> reported eyidenci that tlie difference in mental 
abilities may be more related to later maturation than to sex * She 
found that early maturers— w hether male or female— scored better 
on verbal than spatial tasks, but late maturers scored ui the opposite 
direction Since l)ovs mature later on tlie average than girls, 
differences in mental abilities result in higher norms for boys on 
spatial and visual problems and higher norms for girls on verbal 
tasks. 

In a 1942 report on data on sex differences m school achievement 
yielded by the Iowa K\erv-Pupil Basic Skills Testing Program 
(Grades III'VIII) for the vear 1910, Stroud and Lindciuist said that 
girls maintain a c^)nsistent and. on the whole, significant superiority 
over bovs in all subjects tested (silent reading comprehension, work- 
study skills, basic language skills, and basic arithmetic skills) except 
arithmetic yyhere small, insignificant differences favored boys Dis- 
cussing the possible reasons for the higher achievement of girls. 
Stroud arid Lindciuist stated that there is reason to suspect tliat girls 
experience something of a generalized feeling of inferiority with 
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respect to their sex Cornpeiisatorx cKljustineiits ma\ iuroiMit for 
their superior attaiiunent in school Tlie\ disa^iee with speculation 
by earlier researcliers that the toiisisteiil iiiferh>rit\ of progress and 
achievement in h()\s during tlieir elementar\ sclio'ol years stems 
froffx maladjustment l)et\\eeii the l)()\s and tlieir teacliers Instead. 
Liitdquist and Stroud question the practice of rcj^arding all l)elia\ior 
pr^iblems in scliool as instances of maladjustment Prohlen* l)e- 
havior may l)e little more tlian a metluKl of liaving some fim and 
miiy be dictated to some extent l)\ group mores. "1-Vmiiiine mores 
ill not permit as mucli latitude in this regard as do those of bo\s.** 
siid Stroud and !jiKl(|uist "l'ncooperati\eness \%ith Uie teacher, 
alul a certain amount of iioiichalanee in doing the as>ignments ma\. 
like tripping a fellow-student as lie peram! ulates dow ii the aisle. I)e 
i\m[)tomatK: of maladjustment or nia\ he litMe more tlian instances 
/of accepted masculine l)eha\ior 

I Regardless of the norms aredilferent lor l)o\s and girls, the 
fact remains tliat greater di\ersir\ exists within each sex than 
I between tlie a\erages for males and leinales I 'ldess educators can 
Iplace greater em[)liasis on tlie di\ersit\ than on the averages or 
norms. the\ are apt to per[)etuate sex lole standards for intellectual, 
social, and ps\eliological performance 



Theories of Sex Role Pecelopftiejit 

Children get messages fioin souet\ that c.k ourage tlu m to stri\e 
to l!\eup tosrx role standards Tlie nature of tliese subtle comnumi- 
cations to cluldreii has l)een tlie subject ol much discussion and 
theoretical formulation Four tlieoretital explanations of the origin 
of sex roles are l>nell\ deseril)ed l)elow transactional anaKsis. 
identilication, social reinforcement, and togniti\e de\elopmenl 

rr(Uis(t( (lotuil (tnah^sis in transactional anaUsis literature. 
stereot\ped se\ roles are anal\/ed as seri[)ts tliat people learn, 
reh^'arse. and act out imu ii like roles m a dramatic production 
janies and Joiigeward descril)e a ps\ cholouical senpt as a persons 
ongoing [)roiiram for a life drama tliat dictates where the person is 
going wiih Ins or her life and the path tiiat will lead there Sex role 
seripting in men and women causes certain parts of t'le personalit) 
to l)e dc\elo[)ed anil otiier f)arts to be sup[)ressed (;aps created in 
the personaht\ of sex role scripted persons limit their potential to 
become w liole liuniaii beings In his book Scripts People Liu\ 
Steiiier describes several \anations of scripts lor men and wcrmcii^ 
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According to the clasJcal scripts, nuMi arc supposed to he rational, 
productive, and hardworking I lie\ are not supposed to be emo- 
tional, in touch with their feelings, or overt I v losing. Women are 
not supposed to think rationalK , !x? able to hahmce a checkbook, or 
be powerful. NVomensuppK the men tl)e\ relate to with the missmg 
emotional, feeling functions, and the men take care of husiness for 
the women in tlieir lives. 

One of the goals of women's studies and of the women's n)o\e- 
ment is to create conditioiis that permit and assist men and women 
in reclaiming the full use of their personalities by freeing theinseUes 
from scripts. Sp(mtaneit\ results Transactional anaUsis Nsriters 
hvpotliesize that e\en though people learn scripts that limit their 
potential, they can redecide in favor of unscripted lives. A first step 
in getting rid of restrieti\e scripts is to become assare of allegiances 
to particular scripts Choosing to be free of limiting seripts, develop- 
ing innate talents, and discovering real potential are the proteoses 
involved in transactional anabsis 

Identification. The process through whicli children choos^^ 
same-sex models for patterning their o\\n Iwbavior is referred to as 
identification Children often imitate sucit mcKlels without con- 
scious awareness According to the lhein\ of identification, sex- 
typed behaviors result from imitating (he v.\-t\ped iK^luiMors of the 
model. 

Socud reinfou cnwut According tt> the social reinforcement or 
behavioral point of \ie\N, sex roles are de\eloped when children are 
praised or discouraged for beluiNing in girl-like or bo\-like ways. 
Such reinforcement ma\ come from someone else or be self- 
administered it ma\ be sicariousK experienced^ Prai.se and dis- 
couragement are iinporlani tools for the educator If praise and dis- 
couragement are administered dilFerentialb to tlie two >exes, sex 
role socialisation occurs. 

Cognitive deielopmcnt. Cognitise development theorists 
explain that a child's observations of tlie numerous differences re- 
lated to sex roles begin t(> form a core of meaning which i^ more 
powerful than any single observation alone or, indeed, more power- 
ful than any particular role model alone ^ As a child comprehends 
and accepts the physical reality of its sex, it is motivated to adapt to 
and feel competent witli this realit>, and to make positive evalua- 
tions about others of tlie same sex It is motivated to explore tlie 
reality stnicture of being a member of a particular sex It is moti- 
vated to achieve self-esteem from being a member of that sex If a 
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lImIcI Iriuls U> prolor a s.mu'-scx [urenl or UmiIut, llir prcfert'iicc 
does not cause tliat i liilcl U) iclt ittit) itself as a nu^itilKT of tliat so\ if 
a iliild U'lids to tnntato a same sex parent or teacluT. tins imitation 
does not cause that child to tJeiitifx itself as a nieniher (»f that se\ 
Hather the preference and hnitatton r( suit from tlie knowledt^e tliat 
it IS alread) a meiuber of tliat se\ Kolilln'ri^ states that l)o\s ha\iiig 
lalx*led themsel\es as males, t^o on to \alue masculine modes he- 
cause tlic\ tend to \ahie [)ositi\el\ tlie ol)jects and acts consistent 
witli tlieir concei\(*ti identit) lie l)elie\es tliat Scune-sex identifica- 
tion witli adult models is less cause than cons(>(|Mence of natural 
trends of self-caie^t*' i/atjoii and se\ role stereot\ pnig 

According lo tlie Logniti\e de\elopnient tlieorv, i hildren operate 
from organized rules al)(>ut masculinit\ and fi'imumit\ wliich the\ 
ha\e induced These inductions ma\ l)e from ol)ser\ ations of or 
leaeliings al)oiit se\-t\ped dress or hair st\les. se\-t\ped actions, 
skills, or h.il)its. and sc\-t\ped to\s. games, or stones These rules, 
l)ased t)nl\ oil the more sahent se\-t\[)ed fe*itures of a[)p( *irance or 
at tions. are distortions of realit\ MacLo[)\ and Jacklin explain that 
children s sc\ role c once[)tioiis are cartoon-like — o\ ersnn[)hfied. 
exaggeratetl. and steret»t\ peti (lliildren fail to iii^te the variations 
in tl\e sex role l)elia\ ior of their real-life models 

To illustrate. \laccol)\ and Jaeklin tell of a case of a four-) ear- 
old girl wlio insisted that girls could Income nurses hut oiiK ho\s 
ciiidtl Intome doctors. c\en tliougli her own mother was a chiclor 
The authors [)ouit .)ut tliat t lie c liild's c i»iice[)t w as c learl\ not hased 
upon mutation of a most a\ ailahle mode I Katlier it represcMted "an 
induction frotii instances seen and heard iin fiction as well as fact), 
and hk( most childish rule uiductions .t did not l asiK take account 
ol e\ce[>tions " l.\en small children ac(|uire eo\ert self lahels that 
match their hiological ve\ Kagan and otiierv lia\e observed that 
c hildren assess tlu nisc l\es m terms of these perc ei\ ed standards and 
lahel tlu in- ( !\ es d( pendui^ upon how tlie\ tliiiik tlie\ conform to 
the set of attrilmte^ we refer to as inaseuline or feininine 'The 
degree of jii.ttch het'.Neeii tlieir self-assessments and their under- 
standing f>\ the a[)protyriate se\ role standards Kagan calls se\ t</lv 
../< ntUi) (.oiise(|uentl\ . cliildri n ma\ iiiteriKlli/e the se\ role staii- 
(iapls (juile at(uratel\. \et feel a great deal of an\iet\ ahout their 
SI * role identit\ if the\ sense a l.iriie d(*gu\ of mismatc li hctweeii 
I »e t \» M 

\cc ording to ka)^an. the iilotixatiun to .iccjuire se\-t\ped Ih'- 
lia\mr deri\es from the desire to a\oid or reduce this .m\iet\ lie 
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cites Fcslhigor's ssork on cognitive dissonance to support this asser- 
tion.'^ Kagan hypothesizes that three means are available to 
children to avoid or red* anxiety created b\ a mismatch between 
their own attributes anc ^:>e perceived to be ideal for their gender 
First, they may identify with a same-sex mcnlel and thereb\ come to 
believe that they share some of the attributes of the model, even if 
this is not so. Second, they may actually accjuire some of the ^ex- 
typed attributes. Third, they may receive positive assurances or 
realistic feedback fnmi other people that nia\ help them make a less 
discrepant self-evaluation. However, Kagan is uol content with 
these three means of avoiding or reducing children s anxiety. He 
suggests that the standards themselves need to be changed 

From Theory to Practice 

Regardless of which lheor\ is selected to explain how sex role 
stereotyped behavior occurs, the conclusion is the same Something 
must be changed The tran>acti(mal analvsis point of view suggests 
the scripts must b'^ changed or, Ix^tter \et. dropped altogether. I'he 
identification theorv suggests that we provide adult models who are 
themselves free of sex-t\pcd behavior The social reinforcement 
theory suggests that we use praise and discouragement without 
differentiating on the basis of sex. And the cogniti\e development 
theory suggests that we replace the ri^id standards of masculinity 
and femininity w ith a more androgynous standard 

The educator will perhaps find an eclectic approach useful. 
Teachers and counselors can lielp children see that Tio>s don't 
cry" and "Girls aren t supposed to l)ego()d at math " are scripts that 
restrict lK*ha\ ior Educators can strive to rid themsebes of sex-tvped 
behavior and present themselves as androgynous models for identi- 
fication. I'hey can eliminate the differential rewards and punish- 
ments or the differential praise and discouragement that have so 
often characterized the school setting and resulted in sex 
stereotyped social reinforcement Final l>, educators can use a wide 
array of materials, practices, policies, and procedures to decrease 
the inffuence of traditional sex role standards and replace them with 
a more effecti\e model for de\ eloping human potential, the model 
conimonK referred to in recent years as psychological androgyny 
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The basic question concerns not what method is best for socializ- 
ing our children to meet proper sex role standards but rather what 
standards are appropriate. The unnecessary anxiety created in our 
children by socializing ^heni to ascribe to rigid sex role standards has 
many side effects thai we have only recently begun to acknowledge. 
The different emphases placed on intellectual mastery for each sex 
have implications for vocational choice, especially among females. 
Kagan recognized the limitations on intellectual growth in girls 
when in 1964 he stated, "'Particularly well-documented is the fact 
that skills at problems requiring analysis and reasoning (primarily 
those Involving spatial and mechanical reasoning, science, and 
mathematics) are viewed as more appropriate for boys than for girls, 
and girls perform less well on such tasks,"* 

Kagan, writing at a time when the educational community had 
not fully recognized the detrimental effects of sex role stereotyping 
(indec ' were then mindlessly supporting it), drew his conclu- 
sions irom a review of a number of research studies. For example, he 
cited a 1958 study l)> Milton hi which adolescent or adult subjects 
were given problems imoNing primarily mathematical or geometric 
reasoning. Females wlio rejected traditional feminine interests 
performed better on mathematical and geometric problems than 
those who liad adopted traditional feminine behaviors. 

Subject inatleriias coihe lb bc associated in our culture with sex 
role standards. Women wlio have cliosen masculine careers, sucli as 
law, medicine, or science, may experience anxiety over their exer- 
tions in Belds not traditionally feminine. Kagan observed that the 
typical female believes that the ability to solve problelns involving 
geometry, ph>sics. logic, or arithmetic is a uniquely masculine skill, 
and her motivation to attack such problems is low. He said this 
decreased involvement may reflect the fact that the girl's self- 
esteem is not at stake in such problems, or the fact that she is 
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potcntiully llirealencd In the possibililv that she might perform 
such tasks with competence. Unusual excellence on such tasks, he 
added, may be e(juated with a loss of femininity . Strong semantic 
associations l>etween standards of maseulinit) and I'eniininitv and 
specific areas of knowledge have become a cause for alarm. One of 
the major goals of the women's movement is to change these se- 
mantic associations in the minds of children as well as adults. 

\ 

Psychological Androgyny 

If we can imagine women and men I)eing encouraged to develop 
a full range of human (qualities without the constraints of sex role 
stereotypes, we can hegin to envision a ps\ chologicalb an- 
drogvnous societv In such a soeietv hehavior would be judged ap- 
propriate or inappropriate depending upon the demands of a gi\en 
situation rather than upon the sex of the performer. Personality 
traits wouhl be valued for their strength, effectiveness, <»nd useful- 
ness rather than for their associations with standards of masculinitv 
or femininity. In a p.s\ chologicalK androgynous future, wc may be 
enabled to respond appropriately to. situations without weighing our 
behavior in advance to determine if It matches masculine or 
feminine stereoty pe.s. Roearcher Sandra Ik'm found that some 
people are already more androgynous than olhers. and her r<Jsearch 
suggests that people scoring high on her psychological androgyny 
scale are more likely than either masculine or foniininc mdividuals 
to display sex role adaptahility in a variety of situati^n*>. and to 
engage in situatioha!ly effective l)ehavior without regard to sex . 
stereotype^.* 

Xonandrogy nou.s sex roles can .seriously restrict the range of be- 
haviors available to indivichuds as they move from situation tositua* 
tion. Ik»ni said. Highly sex-typed persons, she observed, become 
motivated — during the course of sex role socialization- to keep 
tlicir behavior consistent with intcrnali/ed sex role standards. They 
become motivated to maintain, a self image as masculine or 
feminine, a goal which they presumably accomplish by suppressing 
any l)ehavior that might be considered undesirable^or inappropriate 
for their sex. 

Psychological androgyny means that independence, emo- 
tionality, objectivity, competitiveness, advcnturousness, and asser- 
tivcncss would l)e as appropriate for one sex as for the other. Gentle- 
ness and sensitivity would Ix.* no more appropriate for females than 
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for males. Preparation for careers and family responsibilities would 
be based on individual differences, personal preferences, and innate 
abilities rather than sex role stereotypes. Skill in mathematics and 
science, ambition for a high status career, and dominance in the 
family structure would be no more or no less expected or socially 
approved in males than in females. Crying would he as acceptable 
or urtacceptable in one sex as in the other. The situation and the in- 
dividual personality Would determine whether a given traij should 
Be exhibited at any given time. 

Teachers who support the concept of psychologicaj androgyny 
may^ for example, encourage girls as well as boys to run movie pro- 
jectors, go out for track, find summer jobs, take advanced industrial 
arts courses, join dance bands, or become merhbers of the science 
club. Teachers may help girls to understand the meaning of asser- 
tiveness and exerciseMt. They may point out examples, of bias in 
school programs, in textbooks and media, and in athletic programs 
as well as help students conceptualize ways in which the effects of 
such bias may be counteracted. Teachers, by example, may support 
the concept of psyphological androgyny by actively seeking assign- 
ments traditionally left to the opposite sex (e.g., women teachers 
may take on coaching assignments, sponsorship of assembly pro- 
grams, or membership on salary negotiations committees). 

Teachers may ''nd the concept of psychological androgyny quite 
compatible with their teaching role. Teaching often demands role 
behavior associated with both the traditional male and female roles: 
nurturance, self-reliance, cheerfulness, gentleness, forcefulness, 
assertiveness, understanding, warmth, independency, dominance, 
sensitivity, arid ambition. 

Fears about programming boys and girls to be alike will prove 
groundless. Great diversity will always exist among human beings. 
We seldom see two people who look or behave alike. Our finger- 
prmts are so distinctly different they can be used as identification in 
criminal investigations. Just as each of us bears a unique physical ap- 
pearance, each of us has a unique composite of mental, and 
psychological potential, though some of this potential is socially de- 
sirable and some is not. Without sex stereotyping each sex would 
have equal access to the development of socially desirable traits. 

On personality tests, socially desirable items are more likely to be 
selected as seif-descriptive than are socially undesirable items— un- 
less these items are associated with feminine or masculine 
stereotypes."* Not only does the feminine stereotype contain socially 
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undesirable items, e.g., dependence, passivity, relative in- 
competence, submissivehess, and irrationality;* but these negative 
traits also tend to be incorporated into women's self-concepts. Both 
men and women associate these negative traits with stereotyped 
concepts of women. ^ In a classic study of practicing mental health 
clinicians that included clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
psychiatric social workers, mentally healthy women are described as 
differing from mentally healthy men by being less independent, less 
objective, less adventurous, less aggressive, less competitive, more 
excitable in minor crises, more easily influenced, more submissive, 
more emotional, more conceited about their appearance, and more 
likely to have their feelings hurt. ^ 

The study concluded with the unexpected discovery that the 
standard of mental health for adults, sex unspecified, resembles the 
standard for mental health in males but not in females A double 
standard of mental health existed. The general standard of health ^ 
for adults is applied to men, but women evaluated by the same stan- 
dard are regarded as unhealthy. As Simone de Beauvoir's observes in 
The Second Sex, ''There are two kinds of people: human beings and 
women. And when women start actint', like human beings, they are 
accused of tr>'ing to be men."' 

Assertive Behavior Training to Promote Psychological 
Androgyny 

When people live scripted lives, when they subscribe to rigid sex 
role standards, they deny parts of themselves. They may find it 
difficult to express themselves in ways that are inconsistent with 
their masculine or feminine scripts. Assertive behavior training has 
been used to help men and women regain control of their lives and 
get in touch with their whole personalities. 

J People are assertive when they stand up for their legitimate 
rights in such a way that the rights of others are not violated. Basic 
rights of human beings arc often violated unless people are aware of 
such rights and know how to protect and insure them. Assertive be- 
havior training teaches individuals how to stand up for their right to 
be treated with respect, to have and express their own feelings pnd 
opinions; to be listened to and taken seriously, to set their own 
priorities; to say no without feeling guilty, to get what they pay for, 
to ask for information from professionals, to make mistakes. People 
are assertive when they express their wants, feelings, beliefs, and 
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opinions in an honest and direct way. Jakubowski has emphasized 
that verbal expression must be accompanied by appropriately asser- 
tive body posture, voice level, facial expression, and breathing 
tempo to avoid contradictory verbal messages.^ Nonassertive be- 
havior, frequently characterized bv double messages, permits rights 
to be violated, either deliberately or inadvertantly. Assertive be- 
havior does not ignore the rights of others; it doe'J not dominate or 
humiliate as is characteristic of aggressive behavior. 

Several writers have described ways in which a^^ertive behavior 
training can be used to facilitate the growth of women. According 
to The New Assertive Woman, nonassertive behavior has tradi- 
tionally been seen as an asset fpr women, and they have been 
rewarded for it, whereas the same kind of nonassertiveness in men is 
usually considered a distinct liability.' For example, for the same be- 
haviors, nonassertive women may he described with positive adjec- 
tives such as gentle, agreeable, helpful, gracious, nice, self-effacing, 
and nurturing; yet nonassertive men are described with negative ad- 
jectives such as milquetoast, wishy-washy, helpless, nervous, weak, a 
pushover, and sentimental. Aggressive men are described positively 
as dominating, successful, heroic, capable, strong, forceful, and 
manly; but aggressive women are described negatively as harsh, 
pushy, bitchy, domineering, obnoxioiis,.emasculating, and uncanng 
Assertive behavior training is designed to help people change 
their behavior from passive to assertive rather than to aggressive. 
Women in particular are finding assertive behavior training helpful 
in reducing sex stereotyped response patterns. If young ivomen are 
taught to be assertive, as they become aware of the effects of sex 
role stereotypes on their lives they can take steps to;Teduce the im- 
pact. For example, an assertive girl might^voiunteer more readily 
than a nonassertive girl to participate in stereotypically male 
activities at school if she is trained to identify and express her own 
feelings about such participation. An ai>sertive girl might be more in- 
clined to sign up for a physics class or an industrial arts course She 
might speak up and request that sexist jokes or activities he 
ehminated from the classroom. She miglil develop interests that arc 
not sex-typed instead of those in line with society's expectations for 
her, and she might choose a career in hue with those intcrej>ts. 

Boys and men face many situations in which their activities and 
behaviors are restricted by sex role standards. Assertive behavior 
training for males can help them overcome fears associated with re- 
laxing these strict standards in favor of the freer conditions 
associated with psychological androgyny. 
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A S'ew Model 

Values Clarification and Psychological Androgyny 

A value represents something important in human existence. The 
value we have placed on sex roles in the past has come into conflict 
with newer values, and students need help in understanding this 
conflict. In earlier times, sex roles had practical value and often lent 
orderliness, predictability, and ceremonial aesthetic to human 
interaction. However, changes in technology, social organization, 
economics, laws, and perceptions of equality have led to a dramatic 
review of a most personal question: What does it mean to be a 
woman or a man? Present and future students will create answers to 
this question, answers which, as Margaret Mead has reminded us, 
will be different for each successive generation.'* We can prescribe 
some of the answers for students today but not for our students 
tomorrow. At best v.e can help them remove the sex role question 
from an arei of blind consent to one of informed and aware choice. 

Raths, Harmin and Simon have summarized several traditional 
approaches for helping children develop values: (1) example set- 
ting. (2) persuasion. (3) choice limitation' (4) inspiration. (5) rules 
and regulations,/(6) cultural or religious dogma, and (7). appeals to 
conscience." The authors assert that these methods have been used 
to control behavior and to form beliefs and attitudes, but such ap- 
proaches capnot lead to values that represent the free and thought- 
ful choice of intelligent human beings interacting with complex and 
changing environments. According to Raths. Harmin. and Simon, 
^he educator who wishes to help children develop clearer values 
J^st help them (1) make free choices whenever possible. (2) search 
for>altematjves in choice-making situations. (3) weigh the conse- 
quenc;es of each available alternative. (4) consider what they prize 
and chVish, (5) affirm the things they value. (6) do something about 
their choices, and (7) consider and strengthen patterns in their lives. 
Values clarification techniques can be applied to numerous aspects 
of sex role Stereotyping. 

One method used in values clarification to stimulate student 
thought is Uie clarifying response. Without hinting what is 
considered gdpd or acceptable, the teacher puts responsibility on 
the students to look at their behaviors or ideas and to think and 
decide for themselves what they want. The clarifying response is a 
strategy for helning students consider what they have chosen, what 
they prize, and What they are doing. It stimulates them to clarify 
their thinking arid behavior and thus helps them to clgrify their 
values. 1 
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Examples of clarifying responses cited by the authors include: 

1: Are you proud of that? 

2. Are you glad about that? 

3, How did you feel when that happened? 
4., Did you consider any alternatives? 

5. When did you first begin to believe in that idea? 

6. Have you thought much about that idea (or behavior)? 

7. Where Nvould that idea lead? Wliat would be its consequences^ 

The teacher who is alert to sex role related comments can use 
clarifying responses to get students involved in discussions of their 
values and their underKing assumptions. Other methods for clarify- 
ing values include questionnaires, provocati j statements, and 
passages followed b> questions and group process situations. 
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Gettitig There ' 

• How should women's studies K-I2 be integrated into the school 
curricuhim? Sequential arrangements are needed. CurrentK well- 
meaning teachers appear to approach feminism with similar reading 
lists and the same films a:id anecdotes that were used b\ last \ ear's 
instructor. If some students mutter and show resistance at the be- 
ginning of a course or program, it is important to assess w h\ the\ are 
reacting this w ay Some may be expressing sexist feelings toward the 
subject, but others may be disappointed to be hearing a familiar 
story. 

Integrated approaches may include direct teaching and indirect 
teaching and can have as much variety as the imagination will 
permits Many learners demand this variety. Prekindergarten 
students are not ready for a lecture on the changing roles of men 
and women, but they can learn from illustrations that show women 
working outside the home and fathers cooking. The positive 
imagery of women sliould outweigh the sexist jokes, the put-downs, 
and the-assorted developmental limitations. 

Direct Teaching 

Lessons built around specific behavioral objectives and concepts 
of women's studies are examples of direct teaching. Whole units, 
courses, or jninicourses may be directly taught as a form of w omen's 
studies. A guest speaker may be invited to speak to a group of 
students on some aspect of women's studies. If the primary purpose 
of any activity, lesson or series of lessons is to help students better 
understand women's contributions to culture, and current and 
projected changes in women's and men s roles, it is a form of direct 
teaching. Any course bearing the label vvonien s studies can be 
classified as direct teaching. 
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Direct leaching lessons appropriate for language arts and social 
studies classes are illustrated at elementary, intermediate, and 
secondary levels in Todays Changing Roles, An Approach to Son- 
Sexist Teaching^ The lesson plans contain' procedures for helping 
teachers and students identif), explore, and evaluate the meaning of 
the changes of sex roles that are occurring The lessons are designed 
to prpmote inquiry and are open-ended. B\ means of these and 
similar exercises, students \ ie\N the \n orld around them, interviewing 
and analyzing themselves and their classmates, l.esson plans in To- 
day s Changing Role^ are designed to raise student consciousness of 
sex role stereotypes in history and contemporary events, in the 
media and in lilerature, in the lives of classmates, friends, family, 
and in their ov\ n lives. Eixercises are prov ided for helping the student 
analyze the origins and purposes of the stereotypes and evaluate the 
restrictions they place on people's lives. Although set answers or so- 
lutions are not presented in the illustrative lessons in Todays 
Changing Roles, students are encouraged to formulate preferred fu- 
tures for themselves in relation to the stereotypes. Selected con- 
cepts from some of the lessons are grouped below by level. 

Elementary 

I Male and female roles illustrated in student te.\ts do not always 
reflect our lives and experience^ 

2. All of us have unconscious ideas of sex role stereotypes which 
are often revealed in everyday coiiversations and situations. 

3. Sex role stereotyping is often reflected in individual career 
choices. 

4. Sex role stereoty pes hiflnencc the dy namics of group interaction. 

5. Self-nnage can perpetuate sex role stereotypes. Our self-image is 
determined in part hy Sex role stereotypes. 

Intcrmecliate 

I Conscious choices are frequently based upon unconscious acccp- 
fance of society's steP'otyped ideas 

2. Society has various media w hich reinforce sex role stereotypes. 

3 Different opinions about women's capabilities imply difTerent 
roles for men. 
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4. Recognition of personal stereotype-based decisions, in contrast 
with staled beliefs, may encourage changed behavior in indi- , 
viduals. ^ ^ ^ 

';5?*Tnere is a greater social acceptance of diserse capabilities and 

\ personal goals now than in the past. * 
- V - 

6. The future will be mold^d»by our active decisi6ns of today. 
' ^ :_ 

Secondary 

1. Our images of women differ from those used to describe a healthy 
adult. 

2. Many of the rights demanded by women in 1848 «ind those being 
presently demanded are similar, 

3. Sex roles influence working conditions and result in sex discrimi- 
nation. 

4. Sex role stereotypes can influence how future possibilities are en- 
visioned. 

5. Ridding society of se.\ role ster(*oty pes \n ill change patterns of be- 
havior for bol h men and women. 

6. The range of life-style choice can be l)roadcned by the elimina- 
f tion of sex role stereotypes. 

Direct teaching of these concepts related to w omen's studies may 
lake many forms. Teachers can help students of both sexes recog- 
nize and discount sex stereotyping in books .and materials which are 
used ii^ their courses As new materials appear which reflect a more 
equal treatment of the sexes, teachers and their students can ob- 
serve whether or not balanced representation is given to women in 
minority cultures. A simple exercise of counting the number of pic- 
tures in a publication that are all male, all female, and mixed may 
be used to raise student awareness of hias. Students may make tallies 
of the type of activities or roles portrayed by each sex in the pic- 
lures. A teacher may call attention to the l> pes of career models ap- 
pearing iri the books or ask students to speculate about the effects 
on young girls of the invisibility of women and the stereotyped 
images of those that are represented. 

Students may become acquainted with research done on the 
extent and nature of bias in texts related to the subject being taught. 
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They may hv asked to redesign a small portion of a text to represent 
more fairly and aecuratelv the multieultural soeiety \Ne live in 

A short lesson in the misuse of the generic terms "mair or *Mie 
can be taught \\hene\er the situation arises. Bv suggesting possible 
rewordings of "Industrial Man." "Keonoinie Man/' "Man. A 
6'ourse of Study." and ' All men are created e(|uaL" the teachers 
themselves can become more aware of .»exist problems in our lan- 
guage and. at the same time, Up oil students that the next genera- 
tion needs to come up with some workable solutions to such prob- 
lems. Language that lives changes as needs arise. If students sense 
our concern o\er problems in the language, th^ir search for solu- 
tions is hkelv to be more successful than our own capacit\ for dictat- 
mg them. F.xamplcs of direct teaching in specific disciplinaV\ areas 
are listed at the end of several of the following sections. 

Indirect Teaching 

Not all teaching of women's studies concepts shouhl be direct; 
many powerful lessons may be indirect. When a teacher does 
something to promote the goals of women's studies but docs not 
call attention to this effort, indirect teaching occurs Indirect teach- 
uig mav consist of using examples lu a mathematics class yf w omen 
building a house or of a boy sewing co.stuincs for a plav Although 
such examples mav arouse in the teacher n self-conscious reaction 
because of the switch from traditionalK tvpical references tcv male 
and female role models, both teacher and students will grow ac- 
customed to new wa\s of thinking about sex roles if this practice 
regularlv occurs. In the long run indirect teaching has the ad- 
vantage because it reaches toward a changed reality in the same 
subtle \Na\ that stereotyped realit\ has been promulgated Students 
are less apt toj)ipe up with comments of. "But we had women's 
studies last vear?' and "\Vh\ do we hasetoxloit again this ycar^" 

Kssenthdl), indirect teaching consists of changing some of the 
underKmg assunjptions about the sexes and their tradit^ioiially 
prescrd)ed roles without making an issue of it Indirect teaching of 
w(mien's studies means adjusting some of our nonverbal signals and 
subtle reward and recognition s>stcms It means purging ourM^lves 
of sexist approaches to our subject matter and our students It 
means changing our language and e\en occasiorialK our sense of 
humor Indirect teaching means living it 
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One of the first textbook studies to lia\e a major impact upon 
publishing companies was Dick and Jane as Victims. Sex Stcreoitjp- 
ing in Children's Readers » T\vent\*four members of a Princeton, 
New Jersey, chapter of the National Organization of Women 
produced landmark data from 2.760 stories in 134 elementary 
school readers. Thd ratios tlicy found were: 

Boy-centered stories to girl-centered stories 5:2 
Adult male main characters to adult female main characters 3. 1 
Male biographies toiemale biographies 6: 1 

Male rtnimal stories to female animal stories ' 2. 1 

'Male folk or fantasy stories to female folk or fantasy stories 4.1 

Women on Words and hnages. as the women called themseUes. 
examined the images of males and fen>ales presented to youngsters, 
the mirrors held up to young readers for reference as they build their 
own characters. 

Young males not oidy appeared more often in the stories than fe- 
irales, but the) also enjo\ed far richer experiences — except those 
which involved the display of enujtioiis. The\ explored for treasure, 
wrestled alligators, helped apprehend burglars, endured pain, res- 
cued animals, earned money, constructed complex apparatuses, and 
solved challenging problems. Often the male succeeded in the 
stories at the expense of a passive, naive female whose chief funccion 
was to serve as a foil and audiovisual aid for the clever boy. Ab 
though the action of the male child had virtualK no limits, the fe- 
male was much more closely circumscribed. I'Zspeeialiy in the 
psychomotor domain, the male appeared to enjoy a wider range of 
activity. Confident hoys were pictured in situations making faces, 
accomplishing difficult feats of agility, and using a full range of mo- 
tion. Ry contrast, girls appeared in restricted physical activities such 
as playing jacks or hopscotch, and their range of motion was limited 
lis well. Often their hands were shown folded in their laps or hidden 
behind their backs. 
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Dick and jane us Vittims \\ as not the first aiiahsis of role-limiting 
pictures of females, Init it was one of the first to be \\i(lel\ viewed, 
studied, and copied. Following publication of tins book, some text- 
book companies re\ised their guidelines to reduce if not eliminate 
sexist content. 

Thougli the educal* ma) acknowledge tlie element of unfair- 
ness in sex siereol\ped literature and reading texts, does difi'erential 
treatment fa\oring male characters in the books make an) be- 
havioral difference? Are we reall) limiting the futures of our 
children k'cause of the traditicmal st<)ries and illustrations? After 
all, the Title IX regulaticms do not require the elimination of sex 
slereot)ped books. MeArthur and Kisen assessed the efi'ects on 
achievement behavior.'' They found that bo\s persisted hmger on a 
task after hearing a stor) about a male achiever than after a story 
depicting the same beha\ior in a female. A trend in the opposite di- 
rection was also obser\ed in girls. The images l)0)s and girls see in 
books do make a difference in their motivati(m and performance in 
tlie classroom, though females may be a bit more persistent under 
adverse conditions' than males. 

Direct Teaching 

• De\eh)p classroom activities around identif)ing bias found in 
television, textbooks, nioxies, lil)rar\ books, and inagaxines. 

• Kncourage teachers and students to ask themselves coiucious- 
ness-raising (|uestions. If the\ camiot name five American women 
writers, ask them w h\ not. Is it becau.se tlie\ have coitcluded that 
the writers wer.e not worth remembering? Is it because the 
writers were omitted from anthologi(*s and libraritJs? Did their 
teachers fail to make the women writers come alive? 

• KiRiiurage students Ui ask di\ergent iiuestions about traditional 
literar\ works. What concepts of women does an author suggest 
l)\ IcMMiig them out^ C-ritical readers should want to know more 
about Rip \*an Winkles nagging wife who raised the children 

^ alone while her husband went bowling and hunting and took 
long naps.' 

Indirect Teaching 

• Identif) how textbooks are selected in \our conmumit). Write to 
and meet with persons responsible for textbook selection at local 
and state le\els to voiee \oiir crHieeriis. Urge the purchase of 
(|ualit) materials and inclusions of supplementar) materials. 
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When new anthologies iiro seleeled that are snpposedK free of 
sexist bias, examine lliein earefulK. Should the ehininalion of 
sexist bias extend beyond ihe selection of h'lerar> passagownd in- 
clude the accompanying hlerary criticism? We think so. 

,VVhen new books are selected that drc coinpurativeK free of 
sexist bias, consider their effect. Will the\ he usrd in the lower 
grades while the npper grades arc permit t^ed to maintain their 
sexist books upon the premise th»it snbject content is st)mcho\v 
protected by academic freedom? We think in^vlructors at all 
levels should reexamine the biases of the books likel> to be used 
in their courses. 
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One of 11k» r;irliesl feininist anal>M»s of social studies was an 
article l)> Janice I.aw Trrckcn "Women in U.S. History High- 
School Textbooks." which appeared in S(Hial Educaiiou,^ It de- 
ser\es rereading. AltJiongh she found scant) representation of 
Wiiinen in her sample* 'I'recker peered far l)e\ ond headcoimting. She 
fonnd I hat w omen'.s ac com pi ish meats »vere not full) ac- 
knouledged. Anne Ihitchinson. for example, was viewed as sec<)n<l 
best to Uoger Williams. Women abolitionists were seldom quoted. 
Where were the words of SojV)urner Truth? 

The liandica[)s that women faced in earU America ha\e been cm- 
phasi/ed but their efforts iii their own behalf ininimi/ed. Men were 
^)ortca\cd as the protectors. >et Trecker noted that women were 
nnich more acti\e ui court tlefeiises of their rights than textbooks 
adiiiittet|. 

Women were there» too, in ihe He\ olutionar\ War. the Civil 
War. and the World Wars. Hut again their contributions were 
ininimi/ed b\ the textbooks which Trecker studied. The books 
lackedjhe \iew point of i William II. (-hafe with his updated The 
Anicricdu \V(*man and the >(>ciolog\ of Ik»ttv Frieda n's The 
Fnuhiitir A/f/s/iV/i/e -'^ 

*rhe position of women ui traditional histor\ texts is analogous to 
that of blacks m earlier works. I'or C.eorge Washington Car\er and 
the p(Mnut. substitute Marie Curie and radium. But Curie ha*d an ad- 
thtioiial classification that ^.hiuds the jK'rspetti\v of the historian, 
liei* identit) was d(»(iiied in relation to her husband. 

It IS tempting to select w (*iuen such as I)olle\ Madison or Martha 
Washiiigtoii. who were ass. lated with famous men» and siinpl) 
gi\e tliein more coverage \, it women's situations are often com- 
plex U hen the New York woinen*s grtuip ga\e Woodrow Wilson 
the Foiirteen INunts. how nuith rewritutgdid he do? How much w as 
his contribution''^ V n the DNA disco\eries, how great a debt do 
Watson and Crieh owe to the late woman scientist. Ho.salind 
Franklin, whose name alreadv srems to be iiiLrcasingl) forgotten"* 
III education, let us reinemlxT that it is Jacobson and HosenthaLw bo 
have given us the P\giiialion-in-t he-classroom effect 

It IS no less important to write about the wonuii in liistorv who 
were indepeiuleiit of prominent colleagues or spouses. S\bil laid- 
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ington rode as harrowing a ride as Paul R?verc lo warn the colonists, 
yet Revere's horse receives more allenlion than Ludinglon, 
' One of the ultimate problems for the social scientist is gaining a 
caised and altered consciousness of what women have done and 
what they are capable, of accomplishing. It is popular to interi)ret 
events in terms of yang and yin, masculine and feminine. History 
and political science have frequently been written from the '*daun 
and taimpets" angle witli just an occasional salacious "l)edsprings 
and strumpets" tidbit thrown in. Men are sho>vn as tlie principal 
characters on the hilltops of the yang chapters, but women appear 
in the quiet yin valleys. Even de Bcauvoir seems to assume that the 
hilltop eras were dominated l^y famous men. Questions io consider 
are: Were there no prominent women in the yang periods, too? Will 
we remember Indira Gandlii. Margaret Tliatcher. and Golda Meir? 
Or will the late I960's and earlv I970*s precipitate as the Heury 
Kissinger era? 

Direct Teaching Suggestions 

• Use a multitext approach. Compare several ac^eounts of a 
woman's contributions, 

• Try a simulation sueli as Ilcrstonj and Puzzle hy Interact,^ 
Examine a^variety of women's roles in a sociology unit, 

• Bring a visitor from a foreign country duringjhe geograph) pe- 
riod. Examine some of the stereotypes about woman's place that 
look picturesque and static in tlie textbooks l)ut tliat in reaUt) are 
changing; r 

• Identify and anaUze cultural l)locks tliat inliibit the development 
of women's abilities. 

• Compare the problems faced b\ women with tlie problems faced 
by other minorities. Note Cuiuiar M>rdal or Shiile> Chisliolm. 
for example. 

Indirect Teaching Suggestiom 

• Build a futuristic society with altered roles among llie in- 
habitants, ^ ^ 

• Organize a team teaching approach to a humanities class with 
each member responsible for a different aspect of feminism, 

• Haye the students write tijeir own feminist textbook. 

c 41 
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Maccoby and Jacklin have concluded that the two sexes are 
similar in their earl> acquisition of q/ianlilalive concepts and their 
mastery of arithmetic in grade :>chobl» Girls learn to count at an 
earlier age. but through the elementary school years there are no 
consistent sex difFercnte in skill at arithmetical computation,^ 
HoweVer, when boys.reach age 12 or 13, their mathema^tical skills 
begin to increase faster.^ In .high school boys excel in arithmetical 
reasoning fairly coibiMently, and this trend continues into college 
and adulthood * 

Several researchers have begun to suggest that sex role 
stereotypes may account for some, if not all, of the sex differences in 
mathematical performance. Consider for a moment the systematic 
analysis of grade school mathematics textbooks by Weitzman and 
Riz'/o.* Mathematics textbooks show males as mathematically 
competent but show some females as having difficulty with simple 
addition and being baffled by counting Weitzman and Rizzo found 
slereolvpes in math problems, adult women divide pies and shop. 
Other math problems were found in which girls were paid less than 
boys. for the same work. Sex is used frequently as a category for di- 
viding people. For example, Weitzmau and Rizzo's study revealed 
that when the textbooks explain set theory, girls are classified as 
people who sew and cry "When sex is used as a category, girls are 
Kild that they can be classified as different— as typically emotional 
or domestic" Although not limited to mathematics textbooks, 
"dumb girl ' images and the portrayal of adult women as 
inathematicallv incompetent c(mtribute to the stereotype that math 
is for boys 

Fennema and Sherman have found that sex role stereotyping 
affects attitudes and proficiency in mathematics from the early years 
onward Peers, parents, and the girl herself eventually build the 
image of a "female head that's not much for figures/'^ Fennema 
and Sherman blame sex role stereotyping for the tendency of fewer 
girls than b()\s to choose mathematics courses after the sec(md year 
in high school 
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Mathematics appears as a prerequisite subject in the career lad- 
ders of a variety of professions in wliiph women are poorly 
represented. Three years of high school mathematics are often re- 
quired, fofintroductory college chemistry; calculus is required for 
niQst/college physics coiirses. Sells refers to the lack of adequate 
preparation in high school mathematics as a "critical filter * in cut- 
ting down the percentage of women in many fields other than 
mathematics. Sfie examined a sample of freshmen admitted at the 
University of California, Berkeley in the fall of 1972 and found that 
57 percent of the boys had taken four full years of mathematics 
including the trigonometr>'-solid geometry sequence compared 
with 8 percent of girls. According to Sells, the four-year 
mathematics sequence is required for admission to Mathematics lA, 
a course required for majoring in ever>' field at the university except 
the humanities, the social sciences, librarianship, social welfare, and 
education which are fields where female representation has been 
strong. 

One of the basic recommendations of the 1973 Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education said, . . high school counselors and 
teacjiers should encourage women who aspire to professional 
careers to choose appropriate educational programs. They should 
also encourage them to pursue mathematical studies throughout 
high school, because of the increasing importance of mathematics as 
a background, not only in engineering and the natural sciences, but 
also in other fields, such as the social sciences and business adminis- 
tration."^ 

What can the mathematics teacher do to support the women's 
studies effort of the school? Luchins found teachers to be more 
influential than friends or parents in encouraging girls in 
mathematics in school. Teachers can work to improve young 
women's attitudes towards mathematics and help them overcome 
**mathophobia" or math anxiety, a problem which seems to be 
greater for girls than boys.® 

The father's encouragements and expectations — of lack of 
them — for Iiis daughter in math are suggested background factors. 
Ernest and others asked students from which parent they got help in 
homework. For both sexes the mothers helped more than the 
fathers until the higher grades, when a shift occurred in 
mathematics. By grade 7 the fathers had taken over dramatically in 
math homework help. Probably as many mothers need to gain self- 
assurance in approaching mathematics as fathers need to realize 
that their daughters could use nurturance in this subject, 
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WOMKN'S STUDIh^S 

NcNv programs to couiilcraci math aiixicl) are appearing in the 
form of workshops and course revisions. "Math for Girls*' is an 
eight-week, clisco\ er\ -oriented eoiirse for 6- to l4-\ ear^ohls. 
eonducled In Nanc\ Kreinberg and Rita Liff (Lawrence Mall of 
Science, Universit) of Cahfornia. Ikrkcley. Cahfornia 94720). Mills 
College (Oakland, Califorina 94613) conducted math and science 
workshops for young women in grades 7 through 12 during October 
1976, A"Disc()ver\ Course in Klemenlarv Mathematics and Its Ap- 
plications" is part of a pilot program directed In Alice Shafer 
(Mathematics Deparlmenl. \Vellesle\ College. Wclleslc). Massa- 
cliusells 02181) that aims to de\elop new models for teaching 
matb.»« 

In the absence of textbooks free of sex role stereot) pes, teachers 
and counselors can help sludi iils look for and learn to rccogui/e 
bias and important omissions in books. The) can ask students lo 
speuulale on the efFcLls of such stgreot) pes on girls, and help voung 
girls to understand the miporlanee of a strong mathematics back- 
ground in keeping career options open. The> can explain the 
si'(]uential nature of unirses in malhenialics aiul the relationship 
betw een high school preparation and college options. 

Direct Teaching 

• Make greater efrt)rls l«> rcLruil girls m niallicmaliLS courses in the 
tenth and later grades 

• Sponsor math an\iel> workshops for teachers, parents, and 
students 

Indirect Tearhinfi 

• Kxaiinne math slor\ prohli^nis and illustrations for o\idence of 
sex slerrolN pmg Look fur mali riaLs m which males are porlra\e(l 

* as the chirf probk ni soImts as well as f<ir materials in which girfs 
are rt legaled lo the task of solvmg arithmetical problems oidy 
w'ithm the chimcslic scene 

• Kncourage mt)lhcrs and \ouiig wtiinen to help tutor students 
w ith their math homework 

• Prepare stt)r\ problems whert sc\ role stereot \pe<l activities are 
reversed (i e , show boys baking cookies) 

• Displa) a picture of a famous w<unan mathematician such as 
Knuny Noether 
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^ 10. Science 



Science has been sex-fr^ped as a masculine domain in the school 
curriculum. Yet sequentiil preparation in science is necessary for 
postsecondary education bimed at jobs ir scientific and technical 
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percent of the engineers. The trend is 
r people. In 1971 women were still be- 
ing awarded only 12 percent of the degrees in architecture and envi- 
ronmental design, 14 perceftt of the degrees in the physical science^, 
and 1 percent of thedegretts in engineering. Percentages of doctoral 
degrees granted to women/in the sciences were higher in the 1920's 
than in any decade sincei^ The proportion of women in science 
careers continues to be sn/all. The level of degree, salary, academic 
rank, and administrative responsibility increases as the proportion of 
women declines. ^ 

"But I don't like science," a girl is often heard to say. Is she 
aware that her interests have been subtly programmed and sex- 
typed for her? Is she aware that her elementary science textbooks 
contained approximately 75 percent male illustrations? Does she 
realize that only 6 percent of the science textbook illustrations 
showed adult women?* Typically, the girl interested in science has 
been encouraged to consider nursing. 
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WOMpN'S STUDIES 

A science leaclier ma\ w oiuler w hat effect she or he ma\ have on 
the young female. A 1976 nationwide slncK of barriers to the 
consideration of careers in science reports that extra encouragement 
from teachers is one of the three most important factors in explain- 
ing wh> some gjris do serious I > consider science careers. The other 
two factors are (I) knowledge that attitudes are changing about 
what is appropriate work for womeiu and (2) encouragement from 
family to fulfill individual potential.^ 

Direct Teaching 

• Present information about women who ha\e careers in science 
and technology.^ 

• Help girls to understand the effects of se.\ stereolvping and bias 
in science and career materials on their perceptions and science- 
related interests. 

• Pro\ide information about contributions of women in science, 
other than the familiar Marie (airie 

• Kxplain the US Department of Labor projections for science 
and engineermg careers for the next decade ^ 

• Hejate the changing roles of men and women to the career 
potential for women in science 



Indirect Teaching 

• Select matenals that avoid se\ stereotypes in their illustrations 
leg. \^itb pictures in which women are activclx engaged in 
science, outdoors as well as indoors, and in which as inan> men 
(irc looking o\er w oineir^ shoulders as vice \ersa) 

• ln\ite womt n scientists into the classroom to talk about rele\ ant 
topics 

• Kncourage girls t«» enter science fairs. t<» participate acti\cl> in 
science assemblies, and to displas their work 

• Encourage girls to develop nianipiilativ e hobbies, sucli as 
• constnietiiig models and radios 

• Kncourage girls to participate in Oliristinas census bird counts, 
rock climbs, spelunking, and seuba diving 

-id 
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11.* Sports and Physical Education . 



Many long-ovcrdue changes are occurring in the field of sports 
and physical education as a result of Title IX and the feminist move- 
ment. 

A gradual but significant change has occurred in the purpose un- 
derlying various sports. Because some intercollegiate sports have 
evolved into multimillion dollar enterprises, and because inter- 
scholastie school teams have developed into junior copies of in- 
tercollegiate sports, women and men ph>sical educators have been 
arguing for another form of sports. The> have sought an alternative 
form of psychomotor activity closer to the club and intramural 
model than to the intcrscholastic mode. Since the very motive for 
play often differs from the intcrscholastic to the intramural games, 
the new model is being used to encourage all students to par- 
ticipate. Even the intcrscholastic sports supporters have been 
pressured into paying lip service to this ideal. Under the old intcr- 
scholastic model, school patrons applauded the gifted few, stressed 
winning, and sought monetary profit. The newer alternative in- 
tramural club model of women encourages gam(?s for the sake o! so- 
cialization and play. 

Another change in* olves the scope of physical activities. Title IX 
was designed to increase equitable opportunities for the sexes in 
sports, but it exempted institutions from providing body c()ntaet 
sports for women. However, body contact sports for women are be- 
coming more popular as both segregated^ and coeducational 
activities. Among intramural programs, coeducational volleyball 
and flag and touch foot bull appear to be more popular than ever in 
the United States, and women's soccer is on the increase in Western 
Europe. 
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WOMEN'S STUDIES 

The aiideiil assumption that women are ph\siologicall> inferior 
to men has been challenged b\ these changes New research is ap- 
pearing, and physical educators are making better use of older data 
from physiology. The answer is not \et at hand to tell us what 
women {and men) are capable of performing. Endurance com- 
parisons between the sexes indicate le\els of performance are niuch 
closer than previousK thought^ due in part to more women par- 
ticipants. When a mark falls iu women's track and field, the 
difference between the old and new women's records is often 
greater than the difference between men's and women's records. 
The line of ascending < performance for w omen appears to be 
sharper, and the differences in level of performance are drawing 
closer. 

But as we reduce the physical separation of the sexes in most of 
the programs, we ma\ oxerlook psychological separateness In the 
day-to-day practices of the classroom and the playground, we find 
subtle classifications of wet hey which prevent our entering an era 
of psychological androgyny in physical education. It is so easy to 
assign to boys the task of rolling up the mats and arranging the 
heavy equipment while the girls are handing out the jerseys. It 
seems so natural for a teacher to expect girls to have whiter socks 
and cleaner uniforms than boys. If wc persist in maintaining one set 
of expectations for men and another for viomen, it seems unlikely 
that we will be able to diagnose individual differences. 

The we-they expectation soon yields a double standard of action. 
A careless teacher will walk daily past the trophy case that honors 
the accomplishments of the boys' teams but that offers only a few 
slight testinioinals to the physical history of the girls. In the physical 
education class, the teacher may find a noisy group of boys who ask 
to play an organized teain sport. The less assertive girls may be left 
to follow quieter pursuits And the teacher may unconsciously 
choose to supervise the more Msible sport, the boys* activity, for 
which there will he still more trophies and public acclaim 

Some teachers perceive sex role socialization problems more 
quickly than others Ik^rkeley. California, teachers observed that 
playground play \aried distinctly between boys and girls During a 
typical recess, the boys organized a vigorous, competitive game of 
kickball while the girls engaged ui jungle gym and other unstruc- 
tured play. The teacher discu.ssed the r^asons for the difference in 
playground behavior with the students "The girls don't know how 
to kick/' one boy said. A girl achiutted that she did not know how to 
kick well, hut added. 'M*d like to learn " After the students and 
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Sports and Physical Education 

teachers became aware of the problem. lhe\ look steps to i:>ee that 
both sexes enjoyed a greater rarjge of ph>sical e.xperieiices. Tlie j^irls 
soon lined up for kicking practice. 

To move into an era of ps>chological an(irog\ri>, teachers will 
have to become aware of themselves ph\sicall>. If the\ possess poor 
physical self-images, it seems iirilikeK that tlie\ will know wluit 
their own capabilities are for pinsical movement and skills. More 
important, we doubt that the\ can help students in pfnsical 
development witlioiit self-knowledge and pride of their own. New 
"survival consciousness" w orksliopsjor teachers ma\ answer part of 
this assumed need. A second step ma\ l)e the design and use of per- 
sonal fitness programs. 

One last implementation suggestion for pin.sical educators and 
administrators is that the educators include mure class diseu:>si()ns in 
their courses in too man\ instances, ph\sieal education class dis- 
cussions have consisted either of terse chalk talks or else have fea- 
tured the teacher exhorting students to become better citizens. 
There is a need for discussions involving ps\ chological and socio- 
logical aspects of sports Se.\ stereot\ping is one importarit topic 
which should be addressed. VVh\ do some coaclies pressure \oung 
women athletes to asoid dating during a particular athletic season? 
Why do parietal rules differ for male and female athletes on trips? 
Why have scmie males experienced diflicultx accepting women com- 
petitors in .sports such as football and horse lacirig? We suspect that 
males who ha\e sucli difficulties are growr» \ersions of the bovs who 
once did not invite the girls to play kickl)all 

Title IX has attempted to eliminate sex segregation in nianx 
sports and, except for souie a.spects of sex education, in ph\sical 
^, education (Separate locker rooms have been maintained l)ecause of 
rights of privaex ) The * se[)arate Init eciual" doctrine has not l)een 
entirely rejected b\ tlie interpreters of Title IX in the schools. A 
subdoctrine has appeared in tlie adjective Vc^utable." The bovs 
may have wrestling teams. I>ut tlie girls are offered g\ ninastics or 
field hocke\ Is tliat an ecjuitalile arrangement? Is it ecjuitable to 
offer Softball for girls in the fall and again in the following late 
spring-to-siunmer and count it as two sports? Is it fair that the ho>s 
are denied the opportunitv to enroll in a .self-defense unit? 

Acros.s- the- board answers are impossil)le. Hut surelv we niav seek 
solutions to man\ of tliesr (luestions undt-r three broad ideals. (I ) 
providing a plivsical education program which introduces 
\oungsters to a \ariet> of indi\ idual and team ^p()rtx (2) rcct)gni/Nig 
individual differences and hel[)mg all students to find success 
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cxperitMiccs and (3) (Micoiir.iging coMskkTal)!^ freedom of choice in 
the later grades. Klenjenlarv plusical education should pro\ide a 
hroad range of e,\plorator\ acti\ities. Secondarv phvsical education 
should experuuent njore with conjbinations of teanj and individual 
sports based more hea\il\ upon student choice and individual 
differen ces. Both sexes should explore wrestling and field hocke) 

Self-defense for women l)rin>',s up a transitional problem Is it 
wise to offer such a separate course for voung women? At this point 
in time women need more help in developing physical self- 
eonfidence than men do The physical di.screpanc) is analogous to 
assertiveness in discussions. Just a feminists feel that women tempo- 
raril) need consciousness raising and asserti\e behavior training 
groups, thc\ also feel self-defense classes ha\e a useful fimcti(m,* 
Women need to increase their o\erall physical survi^ al skills so they 
do not ha\e to feel dependent upon or intimidated by men 



Direct Tcachhig 

• Provide coeducational phvsical education experiences in fitness 
programs, competitive spi^rts. intramural and club acti\ ities» and 
recreation. 

• Pros ide success experiences for boys and girls in phvsical educa- 
tion. Devise means of overcoming skill deficits. 

• Discuss problems of sex role stereotyping with classes. Encourage 
boys and girls to arrange hea\y e(iuipinent. act as judges, and 
take part in a full array of activities 



l}idircc t Teaching 

• Recruit students of both sexes for athletic teams 

• SliovN coiKcrn for the skill dcNelopmeiit of Ixns and girls. Avoid 
the unconstious supers isorv practice of drifting o\er to the 
highly skilled group and gi\ing tlie greatest attention to the 
gifted athletes 

• Kncourage women faculty to earn toaching certification and to 
spcmsor recreational activities for girls 
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12. "Fine Arts 



It is all loo easy for students to assume that there are no notable 
women artists and musicians. Few school libraries contain useful 
books which counteract the impression that women are only to be 
painted and to have compositions dedicated to them by men. In 
colleges, syllabi from art and music history courses are often 
crowded with male representatives. 

But there is much more to the story of women in the fine arts. 
Many women produced great works. Occasjonall) they appeared 
with a more famous man. Suzanne Valadon with her son Utrillo; 
Sarah Peale with her illustrious uncle and cousins, VVilhelmina and 
Anna Amalia, the sisters of Frederick [ha Great; Clara Wieck, who 
married Robert Schumann; and Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel, the 
sister of Felix, More often the women artists carved out enduring 
reputations through their own talents. Women prodigies such as the 
painters Artemisia Crntileschi and Elisabeth Vigde-Lebrun and the 
composers Fra-uesca Caccini and Alice Mary Smith deserve to be 
represented and studied in surve> courses. Some of the names men- 
tioned in association with men actuall) enjoyed greater reputations 
in their own day than the men. Clara Wieck was an example. Before 
her marriage, she composed a number of works an.! ^avc successful 
concerts in Vienna, Weimar, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, and 
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WOMEN'S STUDIt^S 

Moscow hcskles being iiained court pianist to the Austrian oniperor. 
Schumann became known as "the artist's husband. " 

If there were sp man> women in the fine arts, w h\ do our schools 
remain silent on their contributions? Sophie Drinker has written an 
anthropological e\planat:an which deserves careful stud).* In some 
ages, such as the Golden Period of Greece, wonieirs Lontributions 
were welcomed. Sappho ma\ well have been to music and poetry 
what Pericles was to sculpture. 

Later, tribal and religious taboos effectivcK cut women off from 
easily producing music. Those taboos help to explain the repression 
of women composers b\ Sibelius, Mendelssohn's opposition to his 
own sister's efforts to publish her works. Sir Thomas BeC'Cham's deri- 
sive comments about women musicians, *>nd the manv refusals of 
nuisic faculties to admit brilliant women students even v\hen those 
prospective students had won outstanding prizes with their com- 
positions. Those taboos have been reinforced also b) other Social 
forces, such as male control of patronage and the fine arts press. 

Finally, some women artists and musicians sublimated a signify 
icant portion of their creative energies into Hie role ()f mother and 
wife. Clara Wieck provides a useful illustration, Wieck found herself 
a widow with seven children at the age of thirt) -five. In order to sur- 
vive, she spent more time giving concerts and teaching than she did 
composing. In her mature vears she did not command an ofiice of 
leadership that allowed her to compose. From her sense of self- 
sacrifice and compassion, she spent her energies popularizing 
IkethoNcn's and Scluimaim's work^ and nurturing Brahms, and her 
own development languished 

Direct Teaching 

• Make use of eleinentar\ mnsie mat<iials that do not give sex 
stereot\ped roles to the students, such as 77k- Grange Song Book, 

• Demonstrate to \ our students the possibilities of new themes in 
art \is-a-vis the feminist art movements in New York and 
Galifornia in H)69 ami the early 19T()'s One example is the 
W'omansp.jce exhibition house directed l)\ Judv Chicago. (See 
her book. Throut^h thv tUoin r. My Sirugglc (us a W oman Artist, 
New York: Donbleday, 1975 ) 

• Invite local women artists. nuLsicians. and artisans to > our class. 

• Build female role exemplars for your students. 
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Fine Arts 
Indirect TeacI ing 

• Add to your library collection works which will help sludenls ap- 
preciate great women artists and composers. Eleanor Tufts* Our 
Hidden Heritage: Five Centuries of Women Artists (New York: 
Paddington Pijess, Ltd., 1974) and Sophie Drinkers Music and 
Women, The Story of Women in Their Relation to Music (New 
York: ([^oward-^McCann. Inc., 1948) are indispensable works. A 
two-volume LI*, ' Woman's Work * (Geniini Hall Records RAP 
1010), containslthe music of some outstanding post-Renaissance, 
western women composers. 

• Fhid a copy of the Venezuelan national anthem (composed by 
Teresa Carrei^(j). 

• Ask the music|teacher to have an occasional student-conductor 
day when both boys and girls can be asked to Jry out the 
leadership experience. 

• Encourage students of both sexes to compose, 

• Recognize the birthdavs of famous women artists and composers. 
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13» Home Economics 



Home economics educators luwv felt for \ears that their subject 
suffered from the inadequate image of 'cooking and sewing onl> ** 
.Students and the puhlic too often have missed the larger possi- 
bilities in this field. 

Interpersonal relations have been stressed b\ home economics 
educators as an area hadl\ in need of greater attention. Problems of 
sex role stereoUping offer large possibilities for the enrichment of 
class discussions. A teacher ma\ ask students to describe several 
kinds of relationships between the sc.xc^. Students may choose 
characters from iiJt^rature. from television, and from people they 
know. Students may learn to diagnose rclationslnps by means of 
simple oppositions, love-hate, strong-weak, rich-poor After the 
short diagnoses^ students ma\ study other concepts of relationships 
between the sexes and make longer diagnoses. Masculine/ 
Fi tmnine. a book of readings edited b\ Ik?tt\ Ftos/ak and Theodore 
Uos/.^k. contains several useful essays.' ^bne example is "Women as 
a MinoritN Croup/' b\ Helen Mayer Hacker. Hacker observes an 
economic basis bci»i;;d the relations between the sexes. Because the 
industrial revolution made men recogni/e wcmien as competitors for 
jobs, intense efforts were made to dri\e women awa> from tSic ma'r^ 
ketplace. 

Since the days of the suffragettes, the relations between the sexes 
have been eharacteri/ed b> a t\pe of opposition intermediate 
hetwten competition and outright conflict, i lacker calls this inter- 
mediate t\pe of oppo.sition "contra\ention." Contravention occurs 
when couples bicker or snipe at each other insi^^au of resolving their 
' conflict. The sarcastic fantasies of James Thurber assume a new im- 
portance when the\ are \iewcd against Hacker's theoretical back- 
ground. The h(mie economics teacher who wishes to move into the 
era of ps}ch()logical andr()g\n> must help \oung people reshape 
marital r^Matiouships to a\oid contra\ention. The replacement of 
competition b\ cooperation woidd be a good first step. Probably 
e\en more unportant is the avoidance of comparisons based upon 
sexual classification. 
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Home Economics 

Home econcMiiics teachers may want to relate the concept of 
fulurism lo married and single Hfe-.stvles. What would an ideal mar- 
riage consist of? What are the ad\;uitages and disadvanlages of 
single life or married life? Jessie Ik»rnard has dev oted a large amount 
of research to a variety of American marital practices in her l)ook» 
The Future of Marriage, Ekrnard's search for various marital forms 
even inpjuded science fiction. She mentions Poul Anderson's Vir^'m 
^Planet in which there are three t\pes of marriage. For the male the 
first marriage was to satisf\ sexual urges, the second was for re- 
production of the species^ and the third was for mature companion- 
ship. The sequence was arranged difTerentU {1)\ this male w riter) for 
women, the first marriage was for reproduction of the species, the 
second was tosatisfv se.xual urges, and the third was for companion- 
ship.'^ 

Home economics courses ma\ include studies of factors that ce- 
ment and maintain successful n5.irriag',> or that \ield strongU inde- 
pendent or interdependent life-st> les. A 1975-76 stud\ of over 4»000 
Ohio high school students revealed that one of their chief concerns 
was the hrcak up of families^ \et this subject ranked as one of the 
least fre(|uentl\ taught in their schools.^ 

Feminist views can also enrich a home economics curriculum h\ 
relating homeniaking and career roles. The career education move- 
ment calls for the classroom teacher to have a richer acc|uaint«mce 
and a more intimate tie with the industrial world. Fli/abeth 
Simpson notes that the traditional hcune economics teacher lacks 
personal experience wtth the careers that are outside of education.' 



Direct Teaching 

• Hold discussions about sex discrimination and feminism Invite a 
feminist speaker to assist with the class discussions. 

• Fxamine a varietv of life-stvles among various classes and cul- 
tures. Studv patriarchal, shared, and matriarclial examples. 
Examine nuclear, single -parent, and extended-famil) patterns, 

• Kncouragestudenti» of both se\t*s toxlevelop homeniaking skills. 

• Stud) causes of div orce and reasons for successful marriages. 

• Relate nutrition to health and longevitv. Kxamine the correlates 
of stress and life expectancv in males and the ways in which diet 
may combat the effects of stress. 
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Indirect Teaching 

• Ricaiil b<>\.s and girls to acK anted eloclt\e courses in home eco- 
nomics, and reciiiiri' coeducational lunnv economics in the junior 
high-middle school years 

• Work closciv \Mtii the husuK'ss coritrtiunitN . Build options in the 
minds of the studeiits for a \<iriet\ of careers. Demonstrate the 
applications «)f home economics [o such occupations as chef, 
food inspector, journalist, buyer, and advertiser 

• Devch)p a greater understanthng of women'.s curreiit and future 
participation iii the \\«)rk force I-lnctnirage girls and l)o\s to ex- 
plore n()ntraditit)nal carc^T models 
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14. Foreign Language 



Many of the sexist concerns of the social studies and English 
teache^- aie applicable to the work of the foreign language instruc- 
tor. Yet at least three factors combine to create some special 
concerns for foreign language instniction. 

The first of these factors is the increasing pressure for revision of 
sexist textbooks. Some older texts still bave cartoons that depict 
women as little more than sex objects, and the\ often have a pi- 
caresque stnicture using» for example, a bo\ from the United States 
and his brother going on a trip with their father. Stereotvpes 
abound, and there are suggestions of elitism The foeus is from out- 
side the !ie\v countr> in. Newer approaches have fewer stereofv pes 
and present the culture from inside the country out. 

The second factor i.s. that of gender. Spanish. French, and 
German, the foreign languagts most American students studv. 
exhibit more differentiation of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives by 
sex than English does. For example, llwy is neuter in English, but 
not in Spanish and Portuguese If a crc^wd contains 99 women and 
one man, the pronoun //iri/ still is masculine. Manv ,\mericv.n begin- 
ning foreign hinguage students are pubescent, and perhaps this 
changing phase in their lives accounts i i part for their curiosity over 
gender in a new language Teachers sometimes exploit this mterest 
when they see it ^.-oused, so that a virtual trip" occurs. Fiut 
there are other wavs to approach the ttliching of gender which ma\ 
produce a healthier attitude in students] 

The third factor that affects sexism jii foreign language instruc- 
tion involves ethnocentrisin. feminism and the other culture. Al- 
though^ some educators claim that tiley have rid themselves of 
ethnocenlrism, no one escapes entirelJ It seems oidv natural that 
foreign language teachers should develop a passion for the language 
and culture of a given count rv. The problem arises over the degree 
to which the teacher should unquestioiiing-lv accept a se.xist practice 
from that other eulture. / 
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WOMEN'S STUDIl-:S 

All example from Japanese may illustrate the problenu It is said 
to be cnstoniary m eoiiversation to refer to a liiishaiid but not to a 
wife, for , , a wife is not considered worth) of mention or is to be 
kept private."* How should a feminist foreign language teacher ap- 
proach or avoid such an example? Some anthropoiogieal purists 
might argue that the practice should be passed on to students as is, 
because an> variation would represent a foreign intrusion PossibK 
the test of whether to accept a sexist practice in a language might be 
to substitute racism or cannibalism. Would we be satisfied with leav- 
ing those practices i/j5i/» w i I. ut suggesting an> alternatives? 

Direct Teaching 

• Examine current foreign magazine articles for evidence of 
feminist interest and alternatives to the older sex role 
stereotypes 

• Collect samples of foreign femini.»t journals, such as the Swedish 
llerthd. 

• Help the students uiuierstaiui the wa\s i:i which languages 
eontrdmte to sex role stereotvping and the ways in wir.ch this 
problem is being orrected. 

• in »)rder to place the ttuu Insttut pr(*l)!eni in perspective, mention 
the presence of inatriarcbal villages and areas within briber 
societies 

• Ise vowel harnionv as a means of introducing the concept of 
gender rather than sruialitv I:: many instances, the teacher can 
sav. "Listen to the endmgs " \s another alternative, the teacher 
inav speak of elassrs of nouns 

Indirect Teachinfi 

• interview a varietv of uursts who havr travrlletl in the comilrv 
under studv 

• Maintain a varied, up to-dalc collection of n*aga/ines. books, 
newspapers, and other artifacts from the country 

• Mention iniportant women in the foreign culture such as (lab- 
riela Mistral, the NobebPn/e-wmning port from Chile, or 
(!atheriiu theOreat of Hiissia 
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15. Industrial and Vocational Education 



If we examine the basic goab of induct rial arb ab stated in 1968 
bv the American Vocational As!»ociation Revision Connnittee, we 
.find Bve goals, all re\ol\ing aroiuid the individual and the industrial 
society in which he or she lives. These are: 

1. To develop an hisight and understanding of indnstr> and its place 
in onr culture. 

2. To discover and develop talents, aptitudes, interests, and 
potentialities of individuals for technical pursuits and applied 
sciences. 

3. To develop an understanding of industrial processes and ihe 
practical application of scientific principles. 

. 4. To develop basic skills in the proper u^e of conunon industrial 
tools, machines, and processes. 

*5. To develop prohk;jii-s()lv ing and creative abilities involving the 
materials, processes, and products of industry.* 

These goals appear to be e(}ually significant for voung men and 
women. In 1976 the NKA as^vMnbled a Bicentennial Panel that re- 
examined the Cardinal Principles of 1918.^ The Pauel's views resem- 
bled the goals expressed above, and are important for bovs and girls. 

However, translating three worthv goals into common 
experiences for both se.\es remains a major problem. The Title IX 
amendments have made the problem a pressing issue 

junior high and middle schools have discovered that it is easv to 
correct the channeliug vvhich fornierlv sent bovs through industrial 
arts r.nd girls into \nnnv economics If the subjects are reqiiired. they 
should be taken bv both sexes. The simplicit) of the schedule 
changes which mix the sexes contrasts sharply with the rigidity of 
the sex discrimination that kept them aparl for decades. 
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WOMEN'S STUDIFLS 



But fii ihv school the laNk of (Radicating sex (liscriiiiiiiatioii 
enrol I men ti> in tiie practical arts is not so cas\. Future plans lliat in- 
clude marriage^ inilitar\ service. c-<illege. and other post-M;coudar\ 
fducationaf woA i!iter\ene ami often split stiulcnts up into do/ens 
of clecti\cs Sex stereot>ped attitudes reinforce -\\v course^ choicer. 
Disproportionate nuinlnrs of girls an found in secretarial related 
studies, and a prepoiuleraiici of l)o>s are in vocational agriculture. 



Direct rcachitif^ 

• Include consciousness- raising activities in the conferences and 
uorlvsho{)s for industrial educalors. (Consider \\li\ some industrial 
educators resist having girls as stutlents aiiij^ others vvclcoine 
them. Kxauiine career education materials for I'xidi'nce of sex 
stereotvping Maki' alternative inaterial.s axailahle that present a 
fair treatment of the si'xes 

• Recruit promising students ami tt aclu rs of hoth sexes to practical 
arts programs Kncourage women teacluTs in industrial arts a!id 
vocational agriculture to appear as roh^ examplars so that the> 
can attract larger nuinhers of female students 

• f)isciiss the sexist practices that students encount(T at their off- 
campus work stations m distributive etiueation classes 

• Discuss tlie elfects of chanues in teclinolo^v on the functional 
relevance of traditional sex roles 



Indirect Tcachmfi 

• Kxpermient with new < hctives ami umuKairses in practical arts 
class( s m order to achieve a more balanced enrnllnu iit I lortictd- 
lureeh^eliv es. for example, have appealed to both sexes 

• Invitt adult ex( m[)lars <if both s(^xes to the classroom as resource 
sprakers 

• include etpiitable numbers of men aiui vv onien busini'ss 
representatives to scrvf on tareer rvimation advisorv commit- 
tees 

• \pplv lessons and activities ui futu'ism to a rtiimbiT of the 
practu al arts Sue h learimiu < >[H'riences t on Id uu hide an exami- 
nation of pr(*s(»nt and projt^eted sex roles 

m 
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16. Counseling 



Counselors and teachers can help each other develop sensitivities 
to sex role stercot>ping and work toward its elimination. School 
counselors may be able to serve as a catabst for change in class- 
rooms as well as in the counseling office. For example, the\ ma> use 
small group guidance sessions for both se.xes to engage* in conscious- 
ness raising, assertive behavior training, vahies clarification, career 
guidance, and famib life planning. If teachers are kept informed of 
the rationale for such acti\ities. thev ma\ work cooperativciv to 
plan and coordinate parallel and follow-up activities for the 
classroom Counselors, working cooperativciv with facultv. mav be 
abler to develop in-service programs related to the need for in- 
tegrated approaches to women's studies. Manv of the wav.s for 
contributing to women's studies programs in schools are identified 
ill the growing body of literature on nonsc.xist counseling. 

The counseling office should workcloselv with the Title IX coor- 
dinator irt each scliool svstern to insure that discrimination in educa- 
tional programs or activities is eliminated and prevented from recur- 
ring. School districts receising federal monev are required by Title 
IX to appoint a coordinator and to issue poliev statements on dis-^ 
Iricl commitment to eliminate sex discrimination in emplo>ment 
and educational programs Counselors should help interpret these 
policies to students .uul to other school personnel. The l .S. Office 
of Education has issued materials for helping districts conipiv with 
Title IX.' in 1973 Cook and Stone urged that in everv educational 
institution there be at least one place wherc^ female student.s and 
staff could bring their concerns with ctMifidence and faith that their 
concerns would be viewed seriouslv and handled fairly ^ Title IX re- 
quires that students be made aware of nondiscriminatorv policies. 
As students become aware of these policies, thev mav become more 
sensitive to sexist practices w itb the result that the counselor will be 
needed as a v, omen's advocate 
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To becoMK' full) auart of dist riniinalorv coull^ciirl^ practices un- 
covered l)\ researcher^ and to plan strategies for eliminating the 
detriinental effects of sex role stereotxping. counselors should es- 
tablish a basic resource file The. res(»urce file nia\ be used with or b> 
students, staff, ami tonirruinit) tm inbcrs. Help in establishing such 
a file can Ik* obtained fr(»[n the Airierican Personnel and Guidance 
Association's Sex Kciualitv U\ Guidance Opportunities Project 
iSECO) (1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W . VVashington, D.C 
20009). The SF.GO Project represents a coordinafed national effort 
to provide technical assistance N» eleinentars. and secondarv school 
counsel(»rs and related educational personnel so that thev may 
recogm/e and t hangc the delrniicntal and linutiiig effects of the sex 
role stereotvping which [)re\(Mits children from developing arid 
utrlizing their full capabilities."* Among the SKCO materials is a list 
of State Trainers in each state and the District of Columbia. 
Multimedia kits have beeiu developed In the Project-for^Sjate 
Trainers to use fordisplax and discussion in local workshops 

Another important resource for the school Cgnnselors' file is Sex 
Fairness in C'arccr (Mulanic. A Learning Kit, a set of materials 
developed under a contract from the National bibUtute of Kduca- 
tion * Included are disiussioiis of traditional" faniib and occupa- 
li(»nal roles for both sexes, an introduction to <i sex-fair guidance 
program, an annotated rcsiiurce guide to readings, and other audio- 
visual mak'rial Tlu* counselor ma\ wish to share this kit vsith 
l(\ichers. adminisirators. and librarians 

(Counselors should cooperate with teachers in ciMiducting career 
workshops for women students for manv reasons Young women 
show a decreasing interest m (\pressiiig career choices after their 
junior high vcars^ (iirls are found in disproportionate numbers in 
certain secondars st hool siibjccts such as tvping and shorthand, and 
their [)rattKal arts c\[)eriences appear t(» acciuaint them with onlv a 
(united range of career choices I ritrl recent l\ females were ex- 
c luded from si^^nificant volitional sthoi»ls and career programs such 
as the chef*. '.^Iw.s.K r.\en now their numbers are small in the pres- 
tigious trade, technical, and industrial education currieulums 

It is not secret that certain high status professions such as 
medicine, dentistrs. enguieering, and law have" fev\ women 
represerJatives Though science and mathematics are c»ssential in 
some of these fields, woum ri uradu<Ue from high sch(»ol with inade- 
(jiiale attitudes Icmard and bac kuround in these suhjects As we 
ii4)led e arlier, uidv t( nd to associate thiisc^ four ficdds with the male 
sex 
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Young women need career ediicalioii programs which will help 
lessen such difRcullil»s and liinilalions. They need more than larger 
representation in certain classes and fields, however. In the period 
of' transition to psychological androgyny, special help will be re- 
quired to furnish women with the self-confidence to succeed in new 
careers. Women must be helped to discover the various and intri- 
cate rules and practices within their desii'ed careers. Gaining entry is 
not enough; women must also learn about the pitfalls and promises. 

The concept that "actions speak ll)uder than words" applies 
clearly to women's studies Fore.xample, career leaflets selected for 
display in the guidance office may go a long way tow art! either sup- 
porting other nonsexist messages from counselors or in C(mtradict- 
ing them. Any materials not written with the explicit intention of 
including wider options for women are likely to be counterproduc- 
tive Boys as well as girls should see career materials portraying new 
^oles for women in the world of work and new roles for both sexes in 
the home. 

The counselor's ofiice is not immune to myths about women's 
place, capabilities, natural preferences, and suitabilities. Counselors 
should help both sexes distinguish between biological realities and 
cultural inventions. Sex role standards are a prime example of a 
pervasive cultural invention Although these standards are in a state 
of flux and it appears that psychological androgyny is on the ho- 
rizon, it is the y outh of each generation that determines the cultural 
inventions of the coming decades — as Margaret Mead reminds us in 
Culture and Commitment ^ Counselors can work uith other school 
staff in helping youth understand the limitations of traditional sex 
role standards in the context of our current technology, our family 
and social institutions, and our increasingly female work force. 
Counselors can also help youth identify ways in which myths about 
women have served to socialize both, sexes to accept a sex 
stereotyped world, a world that is rapidly becoming outmoded by 
recent state and federal legislative actioi.s, executive orders, and 
court rulings. 

The Woniei/s Bureau of the U S. Department of Labor widely 
distributed a list of myths and realities about ucmien that can be 
helpful in combating the myth the prospect of n^arriage and a 
career creates an either/or situation for women. For example, the 
Women's Bureau reports that nine out of ten women will work at 
some time in their lives, most of them becau.sc of pressing economic. 
ne,ed. Furthermore, fewer and fewer women leave work for mar- 
riage and children. Of those who do take a break to have children, 
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most rt'hirri to work wlicii lliyir iluldrcii arc in sclinol K\(mi wiMi ^ 
l)rcak ill eiiipio) nuMil I lie average woman worker nia\ cxpocJ 
work for 25 years, and nmii\ work up to 45 vcars 

M\llis al)oul certain careers beiii^ more coinpalil)le with 
\\% rnen*s roles have Ikcm \h r[)eluale(l l)> nuMiis of l)iasecl le\ll)ooks. 
sexisl careers nialenals. and even well-meaning counselors Women 
have l)een dcpided in cxlremeU Imuled rides in scliool textbooks in 
all snl)ject areas I'or example, a detailed anal>sis of 2.760 short 
stories from elementar\ stiuxd n adm^ texts found tliat men were 
shown in l-tT (hlfercnt ocuipalions. hut wouicn weresliown in oid\ 
25,^ Some of I lie 25 female oicnpalions were of dubious ec()Uomic 
\alne(e witcli. (jueen. fat lad> in a circus) 

In a lompreliensixe stnd\ of post- 1970 lii^li school le\el career 
pudante materials, \etter and otiiers found sex role slercot\ pinj; m 
almost all of tlie D. 500 pa^es and 1.S50 illustrations anab/ed ^ Since 
differenies mi aclnexement appear to Ih' hea\il> (l( pendent upon 
student perception of jii\en areas ^e^. matliemalics. reading;, 
suence) as sex appropriate or sex inappropriate, tlie subtle messages 
al>out careers fimnd in most materials ha\e strong implications for 
the couiis(dor intent on coinl)ating m\ ths 

However, before counselors ean conilut the nuths afloat in the 
metlia and elst'w here tlie\ need t»»get llie col)webs out of their ow n 
corners in a re\ lew of researcli (mi c()uns(d(»r s(»x bias. Schlosslx'rg 
and Pielofesa iound delinitc iiuhcatnMis that counselors ascribe 
partuular sex roles to men and Women and tliat counselor interMew 
i)elia\ior reflects these l)iases Nor is tliis bias limited U) male 
tounselors Tltomas and Stewart, for example, fomid that l)otli mah' 
and female couiiscdors rated female clients witli "dexiate" (i e . not 
traditionalb female) career goals to l)e more in need of counseling 
than tliose with ' tonforming' u c , t radilionalK feminine) goals 
Ahrons found thai lomiselors perceive woiiuirs career roles to be 
isolated from or incompatible w itii otiier female r^les 

Counselors need tt) examine tlieir Ixliel sxslems al)out women 
l)ased upon latts. [)rcferre(l futures, and current projections Is it 
true, as Hroverman and associates simuest. that counselors of both 
sexessec iiealtli\ w omen as dilfeiing from liealtin men l)\ l)eing less 
ol>jecti\e. less independent, less adventurous, less aggressive, less 
competitive, more siilxnissiv e. more easilv nifiueiK cd. more emo- 
Hoiial. more ext ital>le iii minor i rises, more likelv to lni\ e their feel- 
ings hurt, inort loiucited al)out tlieir a[)pearaiice. and as having a 
dishkefor inatliandsi icrKe-"^ If so. is it not likelv tlial tliese expec- 
tations and other mvths will lu iome s( If-fidfilling proplieeies'^ 
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There are at least two reasons \vh\ counselors should become 
closer to the instructional process. Studies have shown that student- 
expressed need for help in career plann' ig is in sharp contrast to the 
help students feel they have receivi ^ from their counselors.** 
Preliminary findings of the National Longitudinal Studv of the High 
School Class of 1972 indicate the t\pical counselor has an average 
case load of about 350 students and spends lej>s than (me-fourth of 
his or her time working with students on career or educational 
concerns." 

Some coimsejprs are attempting to extend their contacts b\ using 
group counseling. Teachers and administrators should invite 
counselors to participate in instruction. Counselors often have skills 
in assertive behavior training, vahies clarification, the psvchoiogv of 
women, and small group discussion that ma\ prove valuable in sur- 
vival lessons for wpinen. 

Direct Teaching/ Counseling 

• Conduct career workshops in nontraditional careers for both 
sexes, 

• Establish a resource file for studen ts and teachers. 

• Counsel girls to move toward freedom from sc\ role .stereotypes. 

• Counter mv ths with facts about w omen's place and potential. 

• Train leaching teams to conduct assertive behavior training, to 
conduct values clarification exercises, and to discuss feminism. 

Indirect Teaching/ Counseling 

• Select nonsexist career guidance materials 

• Become aware of ways to avoid counselor bias 
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liecause the exlraciirriciilum of the school is important to 
students, it is subject the same giiidchne.s on sex role stereot>pir.g 
as the curriculum. Students learn about the importance of women's 
roles from the tropli) cases in the hall and from staffing patterns in 
the principal's office. 

School sponsored events and trips should be equally accessible to 
girls and bo>s. Service and hobln chibs should encourage equal par- 
ticipation b> both sexes. For example, the audio-visual equipment of 
the sch(M)l is often maintained b\ capaJe students who learn about 
the technical operation and care of equipment But if onl> boys are 
expected to know about such things, students learn to associate such 
tasks with males. 

There is some evidence from counsehng research that engineers 
may be more likely to have had various model-building hobbies 
Gordon Odegaard found in his Piagetiaii research thai young hoys 
perform linear spatial arrangement tasks with miniature telephone 
poles more ea.sily than young girls.* He noted how frequently the 
l)()ys referred to previously play with model trains and how familiar 
the task*^ appeared to them. Girls need early experiences with model 
huilding and electric trains, too. 

Bands and orchestras often display .sex role stereotyping in the 
fre(iuency with which boys and girls play certain instruments in 
some districts both boys and girls enjoy the violin through upper 
elementary But at that point, a negative image sometimes appears 
to drive the boys away from this instrument— perhaps to the greater 
masculine safety of the trumpet, the tuba, and the bass and kettle 
drums. 
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In recent years, cheerleaders have usually been girls. Boys may 
try out for the squad, but they often suffer, as the central character 
In C H, Prick's teen-age novel. Comeback Guy, discovered,^ Awk- 
ward attempts have l>een made to preserve male representation on 
squads by reviving the term "yell leader," Girls, however, continue 
to be called cheerleaders. Meanwhile, other supportive roles in 
athletic pageants such as pom-pom girl and baton twirler are even 
more heavily occupied by females. 

Junior versions of communitv service clubs represent another 
categor)' of extracurricular activity. Teen-age clubs, such as the 
satellites of Kiwanis. have reporteclK voted to become coeduca- 
tional, but their elders managed to get a specific exemption to Title 
IX regulations for just such clubs. Unless administrators, teachers, 
students, and school board members decide that both sexes have a 
Tighrto memberShip and that this right is based upon a higher level 
of ethics than that represented b\ the Title IX regulations, these 
clubs will no doubt continue to function on the school premises in a 
se\ segregated fashion. 

Young women need to see successful female managerial role 
models in their evervdav lives. Women execiitives should not be so 
rare that they appear onK in human interest stories in obscure 
joUmals If we believe we live in a phiralistic societv, we should ex- 
pect to see^nd encourage the development of leaders from all seg- 
ments of our society Administrators are familiar with the staffing 
philosophy that calls for a balanced representation among the 
teachers. Some superintendents have extended this philosophy to 
their administrative teams, but this ideal has seldom included 
women, A balance of males and females on a school system's 
administrative team is likciv to create more balanced planning and 
management of the extracurriculum— w hich depends heavilv on 
administrative guidance. 



Direct Steps Toward Remediation 

• Encourage club sponsors, officers, and others to recruit equitable 
numbers of both sexes, 

• If some extracurricular organizations persist in sexual discrimina- 
tion in the face of repeated efforts to reform them, deny them the 
use of school premises for their activities, 

• Refuse to acee[)t awards from organizations outside the school 
that practice sexual and racial di.scrimination, 
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• Hire and support uomeii administrators. A siir\ev of a niediiim- 
sized school system will usualK disclose several women faculty 
who have administrative crcdrntiais. U\ addition, colleges of 
education are graduating increasing luunhers of women witii ad- 
vanced degrees rn rducational administratif)n These graduates 
are often in(»'*e mobile than their predecessors. 

• Design intern programs within your school district Have a coin- 
bination of types some may be for a full year, otliers for a few 
months on a rotating basis. 

• Sponsor women who .show interest and ability in administration 
Encourage ibeiu to o\ersee activities in the school district that 
ga\e them maiuigerial knowledge Ask them t( join committees* 
that have significant re.';ponsil)ilities. such as the negotiations 
team, * 



Indirect Teaching 

• Sponsors of m(»del building, chess, math games» science, and re- 
lated clubs should work with counselors to encourage more girls 
to join and enjoy sueb groups 

• Music teachers slum Id encourage meiid)ers of both sexes to avoid 
sex stereot\ ped choices when selecting musical instruments 

• Conduct an oserall e\aluatu)n of the extracurricular program In 
connection w ith a school accreditation \ isit Pay particular atten- 
tion to problems ()f sex discrimination 

• Gi\e women visible leadership roles, such as assiiining reponsi- 
bility forasseinbb programs and public relations 

• Kntoiirage wonun to attend administrative conferences and 
meetings on women's studies and Title iX 

• Take w lum u to meetings where tbe\ can listen to theshoptalk of 
other aclinnnstrators and see bow problems are ironed out. 

• Hncourage women to develop sport^ coaching and ofhcialiiig 
know'l(»dge 
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